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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, SEVENTH MONTH 30, 1910. 


OUR CONFERENCE 
OFFER 


The proceedings of the Conference 
will be published as a supplement to 
Friends’ Intelligencer. Beginning with 
the first Conference number, we will 
send the Intelligencer to any new sub- 
scriber the rest of the year for fifty 
cents. As the Conference was held near- 
ly two months earlier than usual, this is 
the best offer we have ever made. The 
Conference numbers only will be sent to 
any address for 30 cents. Bound vol- 
umes of proceedings, 50 cents. Address 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 140 N. 15th 
St., Philadelphia. 


GLENBURNIE INN 


Located in the most picturesque section of 
Lake George, where the air is cool and bracing at 
all times. The view of the lake and mountains 
from the broad piazza of the Inn is unsurpassed. 
All forms of recreation and pleasure. Excellent 
cuisine and service under the management of 
Friends. For illustrated booklet and rates, 
address 


HENRY L. MESSNER, Clerk, 
Glenburnie-on-Lake George, N. Y. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Hats, Bonnets, and - 

MILLINERY om. shee Prtena Mod 

nets to order. Retrimming. Rates moderate. 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 


Stenographe 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ROOM 
and Headquarters for Engraved Wedding 
Invitations and Announcements 
There has been quite a call lately for 
literature about Friends. Let me have 
your orders for any book and it will be 

given the best of care. 
Orders for any book attended to. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 


EO. B. COCK 
Suauhian Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED-—BY EDUCATED EXPERIENCED 

Friend, position as teacher in public or pri- 
vate school, or as governess. Address, “L. N’ 
this office. 


ANTED—AT OFFICE OF FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, to complete files for binding. Ex- 
tracts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for 1842, 43. 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX- 

perience, position as matron at a Friends’ 
Home by 9th mo. Ist, or managing housekeeper 
and caretaker of an invalid combined. No. 49, 
this office. 


ANTED—AT ONCE FOR THE SUMMER 

in a cottage at Buck Hill Falls, a settled Pro- 
testant women for general housework. Address 
No 56, this office. 


ANTED—AT THIS OFFICE A COPY OF 

Young Friends’ Review containing an article 

by Thomas B. Scott on “* The Professional Ministry 
of F of Friends,’ ’ probably about First month, 1899. 


WANTED — A CAPABLE, PRACTICAL 
young woman, ass stant to housekeeper at 
Friends Academy, Locust Valley, Long Island, 
N.Y. Address Amy Willets, Jericho, N. Y. 


ANTED-—IN A FAMILY OF FIVE ADULTS 
a neat capable girl for cooking and down- 
stairs work. Address Box 106, Swarthmore, Pa. 


ANTED—BY A WESTTOWN STUDENT 
18 years of age a clerical position or other- 
wise. Address No. 64, this office. 


ANTED—POSITION BY ONE WHO HAS 

had experience, as caretaker or companion 
for an invalid, or as housekeeper where other help 
is kept. Address “ K,” this office. 


ANTED—POSITION BY A YOUNG MAN 

(a Friend), who has had large experience as 

a shipping clerk. Good reference. Address “P,” 
this office. 





BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


~ ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 
Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. wenty-five years’ experience; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M., D.. Easton, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Two small private parties, Nov. 19 and 
Nov. 26. Six months. Send for Itinerary. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 N. 19th St. Philadelphia 
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BUCK HILL FALLS—Lot for Sale 


Lot No. 62, near THE INN, fine view over the 
Glen. One of the few available building sites 
near THE INN offering good view, convenience and 
exceptional privacy 

For in formation apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 Wingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila 


BUCK HILL FALLS—Stock for Sale 


Five shares full paid stock of Buck Hill Falls 
Co. and Six Stock Dividend Certificates (350.00 
paid). 

For terms apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 Wingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila. 


W. J. MacWatters 
WITH 


Hardwick & Magee Co. 
Successors to 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


In the re-adjustment of our immense 


stock of carefully selected 


you will find many attractive price re- 
ductions that mean money saving to you 


1220-1222 Market Street 


E. Binder 
MILLINERY 


Remaining Stock at Reduced 


Prices 





1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Assoclation 
(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
sents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
elass Matter. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with the Committee. Commpeniee- 
tions sent care of the former Superintendent, R 
Barclay Spicer, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, will 
be promptly forwarded. Ali Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.LD., President 


Under care of Friends. Bend for catalogue. 





Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 ChestnutSt., Phila 









ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


Born TeLerHones 
Day on NiaHT 


WALL PAPERS —All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


PHILADELPHIA 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 








a TRUER 


A RIGGS WATCH 


is always a good one. We 
have many kinds, at differ- 
ent prices, but the very 
cheapest is a good, reliable 
timekeeper. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 








Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 


_ ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, baieanstan 





Abington ‘Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 








Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H, W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett ee Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. — 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


. §920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
OFricEs: Ze aw ante. Penna. 


“HARRY J. SHOEMAKER. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Also Member of Montgomery County Bar, 
Books, Bookbinding, Printing 
Friends’ Books a Specialty. 


The Young Friend’s Manual 
Containing a Statement of some of the 
Doctrines and Testimonies of Friends 

and of 
The Principles of Truth Professed by 
that Society 
By BENJAMIN HALLOWELL 


THIRD EDITION 
Price 30 cts. Postpaid 34 cts. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Journal 1873. 


Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


“O THE LITTLE GREEN PINES 
IN THE CLEARING.” 


O the little green pines in the clearing, 
Will they grow great and strong, each one, 
Braving the storms of winter, 
Defying the summer’s sun? 
Only a chance is needed— 
Will the blackening fires lay low? 
Will the brambles crowd and choke them 
Ere they have a chance to grow? 


And swiftly thought then travelled 
To the children everywhere, 

In the crowded schoolyard playgrounds 
’Mid the city’s din and blare. 


Will they grow, these human saplings, 
Bodies strong, hearts free and pure, 
To men of strength and wisdom, 
Brave all things to endure? 


Only a chance is needed— 
Shall the fire of sin enthrall, 
With its blighting train of evils 
Ere they have a chance at all? 


These the thoughts that thronged me 
On that mountain clearing high, 

With the young green growing round me, 
And above, the blue, blue sky. 


Swarthmore, Pa. ALICE HALL PAXSON. 


SOCIAL SERVICE AMONG FRIENDS. 


[Address of Lydia C. Lewis on Woodbrooke Day at the 
Haverford Summer School. Out of the discussion follow- 
ing grew the organization for definite work as described in 
our issues of Seventh month 9th and of Seventh month 
16th.] 

Since the earliest days of the Society the name 
Friend has been a synonym for philanthropy, 
both personal and collective, and particularly 
have we been held up as shining lights for our 
leadership and methods in all social reforms. We 
were among the first to start abolition societies, 
temperance work and purity alliances. We 
worked for Indian and negro and all those op- 
pressed; and our philanthropic committees were 
an example to others in their methods of work. 
Now the question I want to ask is this: Have 
Friends, in the great bound forward that social 
service methods have taken in the last few years, 
kept their position of pre-eminence? 

The day is passed when charity is given for 


the benefit of one’s own soul, or even for the ex- | 
clusive good of the immediate recipients, but we ' 
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are only beginning to appreciate the intricacies 
of modern social structures, and to realize that 
whether we wish it or not, we are helping or hin- 
dering the progress of humanity by every act of 
our daily existence. Homekeepers and business 
men are still prone to think that social work is 
something extraneous for those who have the 
time to take it up; but every time a woman gives 
an order at a store or gives directions to a ser- 
vant, she is touching on great social questions. 
How great then is the responsibility of the em- 
ployer of labor. Business men may no longer 
take the attitude that business is business and 
charity is charity. I was told the other day that 
the Children’s Aid Society has had given into its 
charge, at different times during the last few 
months, nine families of children whose fathers 
had all been either killed or disabled for life in 
the employ of a single comparatively small firm. 
The employment is dangerous, there are no pre- 
cautions to safeguard the men, but the wages are 
not above the average in other pursuits, so the 
families are left destitute by our lack of employ- 
ers’ liability laws, and a burden of something 
like $35,000 put upon the community to bring 
those children up to manhood and womanhood. 
The members of the firm are charitable men, and 
large sums are opposite their names in the re- 
ports of many charitable societies, but they lack 
the breadth of view to see how much the harm 
they do over-balances the good. The name of the 
firm is a Friendly one. I hope they are not mem- 
bers, but they are not very different, I fear, from 
many who are. 

Many denominations have more charity work 
than they can manage, right among their own 
members. It has always been our proud boast 
that we take care of our own members in need, 
but in the ordinary meeting how much does that 
amount to? I once heard some one speak of the 
tendency among Friends to become “an exclusive 
hereditary club of the socially and _ spiritually 
equal,” and ridiculous as such a thing may sound 
at first, that there is a good deal more truth in 
it than is pleasant to think of, one must own if 
one thinks over the personnel of most of our 
meetings. Now if we do not have the poor in our 
own membership, is not our responsibility to the 
world outside all the greater? 

And who is to shoulder this responsibility? 
Other denominations have ministers whose duty 
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it is to look after the charity work of the church. 
With us the duty rests on each individual mem- 
ber. Have we so discharged this duty that we 
can answer our opening question in the affirma- 
tive? Can we truly say that Friends lead social 
advance as they once did? I doubt it. I do not 
mean that Friends as a body are behind other de- 
nominations or that they are not still as kind- 
hearted and generous as ever, and as active in 
working for social reforms, but once they were 
so far ahead of others; and has there not been a 
tendency to continue in the old grooves in which 
we won our pre-eminence instead of always be- 
ing on the lookout for new ideas which we could 
adapt to our needs? Have we always looked to it 
that our communities dropped old methods when 
they were outgrown, looked for chances to get 
help from or give it to others in the same line of 
work, even leaving certain branches to others if 
they were better qualified? Have our members 
individually been careful to make -sure that the 
charitable organizations they assisted with either 
money or service were run on the best known 
principles, in co-operation with others in the 
same field, and filling a real need that no other 
society could cover? Have they been careful when 
helping the poor, to be sure that what they do is 
real help towards self-support, not just spas- 
modic doing that simply preserves the status quo? 
If we cannot say yes to these questions the blame 
is upon each of us as members with Friends. 

Woodbrookers in America have a special re- 
sponsibility and a very special opportunity in that 
they are the common meeting ground of all 
branches of Friends. One very concrete way to 
use our opportunity would be to help extend this 
meeting ground to our philanthropic work that 
Wwe may work all together to advance social work 
all over the Society. Would it not be practical to 
help start a joint central committee that could 
in time act as a sort of clearing house for all 
Friendly philanthropic activities, help standard- 
ize their work, get them into co-operation with 
outside activities and thus keep Friends, collec- 
tively and individually, in touch with the broader 
movements in the society and in the world at 
large. 

A good illustration of the possible value of this 
last function was brought out at the Swarthmore 
Summer School, last summer, when Guion Miller, 
who has been attorney for several tribes of In- 
dians and has devoted himself to their interests 
for many years, said that Friends could still be 
very useful to the cause of the Indian if they 
could be got at and persuaded to write personal 
letters to their representatives when bills against 
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the interests of the Indians are up. Such bills are 
being continually brought in to Congress in the 
hope that they can be pushed through before the 
country can be roused to stop it. By having a 
centre for the collection of information of this 
kind and for its spread among Friends such as 
our proposed committee could be, we could join 
in many campaigns for better legislation of 
which we would perhaps otherwise never hear. It 
should be the duty of the committee to keep in 
communication with workers like Guion Miller, 
and with organizations like the Consumers’ 
League, the American Purity Alliance, the Anti- 
Saloon League and the Child Labor Committee. 
It takes little time and trouble to write to one’s 
representative to ask him to vote the right way 
on a bill, but the effect of collective action is re- 
markable. The Consumers’ League says that the 
passage of the better factory law at Harrisburg 
last year was largely helped by the special deliv- 
ery letters it had its members send during the de- 
bate. The early Christmas closing in many Phil- 
adelphia stores has been largely brought about 
by letters to the firms from members of the Con- 
sumers’ League. 

In my own meeting at Lansdowne we _ have 
lately started a philanthropic committee along 
these lines, to enlarge its sphere of usefulness as 
way opens. Our principal object was to have a 
connecting link between our meeting and the so- 
cial progress of the country at large. The first 
thing it did was to send letters of appreciation 
on behalf of the meeting to the two Judges of 
Delaware county, who had refused a license to 
the new hotel at the Sixty-ninth and Market 
streets terminal, and we received very cordial re- 
plies from both. It also sent letters to our Sen- 
ators and Representatives to urge the passage of 
Representative Cocks’ resolution regarding slave 
grown cocoa, most of which were acknowledged 
with equal courtesy. 

Now suppose our committee starts out in some 
such small way, broadening its work as its possi- 
bilities come to be realized by Friends. It should 
be its endeavor to show people the intense inter- 
est there is in social work and to try to encour- 
age them to join in it. Of course, the plea of “no 
time” would be met everywhere, but we never 
have time to do everything, and life is a continual 
choice among the things we want to do. Of 
course, we all choose what we are most inter- 
ested in, so it would be for the committee to 
arouse sO much enthusiasm as to make us all 
choose social work. 

Besides encouraging the entrance of new work- 
ers into the field and pointing out to them where 
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their help is most needed, such a central bureau 
ought to be invaluable to those already active 
and interested, as a bureau of information and 
advice and a place for the exchange of ideas and 
experiences. This function ought to help make 
our work more uniform as to kind and quality, 
and would be the means of adding new and mod- 
ern branches of work to local philanthropic com- 
mittees’ duties and dropping the old wornout 
ones. New methods mean new life, and that 
some of our philanthropic committees seem to 
need sadly. The committee should try to cor- 
respond with each local philanthropic committee 
or society, and when that is impossible, or in 
Friendly communities where there is no such 
committee, should try to get some single Friend 
who will undertake the duties of correspondent. 
Through these correspondents it could watch the 
results of experiments in different neighborhoods 
and learn the local conditions best suited to dif- 
ferent kinds of work. 

Another very valuable part of the committee’s 
work would be keeping in touch with the pro- 
gram of other churches and of non-sectarian work 
in order to determine where we could co-operate 
with them and where we could get valuable sug- 
gestions from them to pass on to our own mem- 
bers or help them in return by our experience. It 
could also be useful in helping Friends decide 
when they could accomplish more by their own 
separate organization in such work as temper- 
ance and when by merging their identity with 
an already existing agency, using their own phil- 
anthropic committee as a go-between between 
this agency and the meeting. In time it might be- 
come so trained as to be able to advise individual 
Friends about their own personal charities when 
they desired such help. 

All this may sound formidable, but is it really? 
Of course, it would have to start in a small way, 
branching out as Friends came to see its value 
and to use it. Its possible uses are endless, once 
people took a hold of it. It would serve the pur- 
pose of organizations such as the Christian So- 
cial Union of the Episcopal Church, which are 
now formed in most of the more prominent de- 
nominations ; and, founded on the lines indicated, 
this could De made broader and more useful than 
any of these, and ought to push us once more 
into the van of social reform where by the tradi- 
tions of our ancestors we certainly belong. 

We all joined together to pay a Probation Of- 
ficer, why not join in other philanthropic mat- 
ters? The Neighborhood Guild needs our joint 
help; the Peace Movement, the Local Option 
movement, and many, many other things need 
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the greatly increased assistance our united 


strength would give. Even if we are separated 
over some things, why should we not unite our 
forces along this line where surely we can agree? 


THE PEACE OF EUROPE—PENN’S PLAN. 


[The following synopsis of William Penn’s “Essay to- 
ward the Present and Future Peace of Europe by Estab- 
lishment of an European Diet, Parliament or Estates,” 
was made by our Friend George L. Maris and was pub- 
lished in 1905 in the Intelligencer. The Plan was first 
published in 1693. It may be had perhaps most conven- 
iently in the “Old South Leaflets,” edited by Edwin D. 
Mead, Boston, Mass.] 


Section I. Peace and its advantages. 

Section II. Of the means of peace, which is 
justice rather than war. 

As justice is a preserver so it is a better pro- 
curer of peace than war. The advantage that 
justice has upon war is seen by the success of 
embassies, that so often prevent war by hearing 
the pleas and memorials of justice in the hands 
and mouths of the wronged party. Justice is the 
means of peace betwixt the government and the 
people, and one man and company and another. 
It prevents strife and at last ends it. 

Section III. Government is an _ expedient 
against confusion, a restraint upon all disorder. 

Men know what is right, but so depraved is 
human nature that without compulsion, some way 
or other, too many would not readily be brought 
to do what they know is right and fit. This 
brings me near to the point I have undertaken, 
and for the better understanding of it. I have 
thus briefly treated peace, justice and government 
as a necessary introduction, because ways and 
methods by which peace may be preserved in par- 
ticular governments will help those readers most 
concerned in my proposal to conceive with what 
ease, as well as advantage, the peace of Europe 
might be procured and kept. 

Section IV. Of a general peace, or the peace 
of Europe, and the means of it. 

In my first section I showed the desirableness 
of peace; in my next, the truest means of it, to 
wit: Justice, not war; and in my last, that this 
justice is the fruit of government, as government 
itself is the result of society, which first came 
from a reasonable desire in men of peace. Now, 
if the sovereign princes of Europe, who repre- 
sent that society, would, for the same reason that 
engaged men first into society, viz: love of peace 
and order, agree to meet by their stated deputies 
in a general diet, estates or parliament, and there 
establish rules of justice for sovereign princes; 
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to observe one to another; and thus to meet year- 
ly, or once in two or three years at farthest, or 
as they shall see cause, and to be styled, The 
Sovereign or Imperial Diet, Parliament or States 
of Europe, before which sovereign assembly 
should be brought all differences depending be- 
tween one sovereign and another, that cannot be 
made up by private embassies, before the ses- 
sions begin, and if any of the sovereignties that 
constitute these imperial States shall refuse to 
submit their claims or pretensions to them, or to 
abide and perform the judgment thereof, and seek 
their remedy by arms, or delay their compliance 
beyond the time prefixed in their resolutions, that 
all the other sovereignties united as one strength 
shall compel the submission and performance of 
the sentence, with damage to the suffering party. 
To be sure, Europe would quietly obtain the so- 
much-desired and needed peace to her harassed 
inhabitants; no sovereignty in Europe having the 
power, and therefore cannot show the will, to 
dispute the conclusion; and consequently peace 
would be procured and continued in Europe. 

Section V. Of the causes of difference and mo- 
tives to violate peace. 

Section VI. Of the titles upon which those 
differences may arise. 

Section VII. Of the composition of these im- 
perial States. 

The composition and proportion of this impe- 
rial state seems, at the first look, to carry with 
it no small difficulty, what votes to allow for the 
inequality of the princes and states. 

Suppose the Empire of Germany to send 
twelve; France, ten; Spain, ten; Italy, eight; Eng- 
land, six; Portugal, three; Sweedland, four; Den- 
mark, three; Poland, four; Venice, three, etc., 
making ninety in all. 

Section VIII. Of regulations of the imperial 
states in session. 

To avoid quarrel for precedency, the room may 
be round, and have divers doors to come in and 
go out at, to prevent exceptions. It seems to me 
that nothing in this imperial parliament should 
pass but by three-quarters of the whole, at least 
seven above the balance. I am sure it helps to 
prevent treachery, because, if money could ever 
be a temptation in such a court, it would cost a 
great deal of money to weigh down the wrong 
scale. I will say little of the language in which 
the sessions of the sovereign states should be 
held, but to be sure it must be in the Latin or 
French; the first would be very well for civil- 
ians, but the last most easy for men of quality. 

Section IX. Of the objections that may be ad- 
vanced against the design. 









The first is that the strongest and richest sov- 


ereignty will never agree to it, and if it should, 
there would be danger of corruption more than 
force. I answer the first part, he is not stronger 
than al] the the rest, and for that reason you 
should promote this, and compel him to it. To 
the last part of the objection, I say the way is as 


open now as then, and it may be the number few- 
er and as easily to come at. However, if men of 
sense and honor and substance are chosen, they 
will either scorn the baseness or have wherewith 
to pay for the knavery. 

The second is that it will endanger an effemi- 
nacy by such a disuse of the trade of soldiery, 
that if there should be any need for it upon any 
occasion we should be at a loss. 

There can be no danger of effeminacy, because 
each sovereignty may introduce as temperate or 
severe a discipline in the education of the youth 
as they please, by low living and due labor. In- 
struct them in mechanical knowledge and in nat- 
ural philosophy, by operation, which is the honor 
of the German nobility. 

To the other part of the objection—of being at 
a loss for soldiery—the proposal answers itself. 
One has war no more than the other. Nor is it 
thought that any one will keep up such an army 
after such an empire is on foot, which will haz- 
ard the safety of the rest. 

The third objection is, that there will be great 
want of employment for younger brothers of 
families, and that the poor must either turn sol- 
diers or thieves. 

We shall have the more merchants and hus- 
bandmen or ingenious naturalists if the govern- 
ment be but anything solicitous of the education 
of their youth, which next to the present and im- 
mediate happiness of any country ought of all 
things to be the care and skill of the government. 
For such as the youth of any is bred such is the 
next generation, and the government is in good 
or bad hands. 

Section X. Of the real benefits that flow from 
this proposal about peace. 

Let it not, I pray, be the least, that it prevents 
the spilling of so much human and Christian 
blood. For a thing so offensive to God and terri- 
ble and afflicting to men as that has ever been 
must recommend our expedient beyond all objec- 
tions. There is another manifest benefit which 
redounds to Christendom, by the peaceable expe- 
dient; the reputation of Christianity will in some 
degree be recovered in the sight of infidels, which 
by the many bloody and unjust wars of Chris- 
tians, not only with them, but one with another, 
hath been greatly impaired, to the scandal of 
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that holy profession—Christians. They have not 
always been in the right, nor has right been the 
reason for war. And not only Christians against 
Christians, but the same sort of Christians have 
embrewed their hands in one another’s blood, in- 
voking the good and merciful God to prosper 
their arms to their brethren’s destruction. Yet 
their Saviour has told them that he came to save 
and not to destroy the lives of men, to give and 
plant peace among them. 

The third benefit is, it saves money, both to the 
prince and the people, and enables both to per- 
form public acts of learning, charity, manufac- 
tures, etc. ' 

Another advantage of an European imperial 
parliament is that it will beget and increase per- 
sonal friendship between princes and_ states 
which tends to the rooting up of wars and the 
planting of peace. 

Something of the nature of our expedient was 
jn design and preparation of the wisdom, jus- 
tice and valor of Henry the Fourth of France, 
whose superior qualities, raising his character 
above those of his ancestors or contemporaries, 
deservedly gave him the style of Henry the Great. 

So, to conclude, I have very little to answer for 
in all this affair, because, if it succeed, I have so 
little to deserve, for this great king’s example 
tells us it is fit to be done. My share is only 
thinking of it at this juncture, and putting it into 
the common light for the peace and prosperity 
of Europe. 


INSTEAD OF WAR. 


William James, in his article on “The Moral 
Equivalent of War,” in McClure’s Magazine for 
Eighth month, gives his idea of a system that 
would strengthen the moral and physical fibre of 
the young man as effectually as would military 
discipline. 

“If now,” he declares, “there were, instead of 
military conscription, a conscription of the whole 
youthful population to form for a certain number 
of years a part of the army enlisted against na- 
ture, the injustice would tend to be evened out, 
and numerous other benefits to the commonwealth 
would follow. The military ideals of hardihood 
and discipline would be wrought into the growing 
fibre of the people; no one would remain blind, as 
the luxurious classes now are blind, to man’s real 
relations to the globe he lives on, and to the per- 
manently solid and hard foundations of his higher 
life. To coal and iron mines, to freight trains, to 
fishing fleets in December, to dish-washing, 


clothes-washing, and window-washing, to road- 
building and tunnel-making, to foundries and 
stoke-holes, and to the frames of skyscrapers, 
would our gilded youths be drafted off, according 
to their choice, to get the childiShness knocked 
out of them, and to come back into society with 
healthier sympathies and soberer ideas. They 
would have paid their blood-tax, done their part 
in. the immemorial human warfare against na- 
ture; they would tread the earth more proudly; 
the women would value them more highly; they 
would be better fathers and teachers of the fol- 
lowing generation.” 


DOROTHY PAYNE. 
[From the British Friend.] 

In Dorothy Payne, Quakeress, by Ella Kent 
Barnard (Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia, $1.00, 
postage 8 cents), bound in Quaker grey and nicely 
illustrated, there are historical notes and geneal- 
ogies enough to delight any antiquarian; and for 
the general reader a charming sketch of the life 
of the Quaker maiden, who, born on a Virginia 
plantation, carried much of the simplicity of her 
early training to the White House, where, becom- 
ing the wife of James Madison, afterwards Pres- 
ident (for which marriage she was promptly dis- 
owned by the Society of her birth), she was as 
famous for her kind heart as for her wit and 
beauty. 


Herbert Spencer, one of the great thinkers of 
the nineteenth century, said that it was absolutely 
essential to hold that the force without must be 
the same as that force which wells up in our own 
consciousness. You may tell me all you like about 
the stars, but you have told me nothing about them 
until you have explained the extraordinary calm- 


ing power they have over my soul. You may 
analyze the colours of sunset sky, but you have 
told me nothing about them until you have ex- 
plained why it has such an effect upon my spirit; 
you may explain the whole manufacture of worlds, 
you may reduce it to force and atoms and electrons, 
but until you can explain why its total impress 
upon my spirit is to call me ever to a nobler life 
and urge me on an upward calling, you have ex- 
plained nothing at all. We maintain that this 
highest thing that we grasp in our intensest 
moments of communion is what is under all and 
near to all, our Father and our Friend. 

—wW. E. Orchard, in the Christian Commonwealth 
(London.) 
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THE BOY SCOUTS ARE HERE. 

“‘The Boy Scout movement from abroad, now 
making its way in Canada, will be over the border 
and camping at the doors of our First-day schools, 
schools and meetings before very long. We need 
to clarify our thought as to this movement.”’ These 
were the words of one of the speakers at the Con- 
ference of the various branches of Friends in the 
Twentieth Street Meeting House, New York, a 
short time ago. The Boy Scout Movement is al- 
ready here. The Outlook makes its current mag- 
azine number practically a Boy Scout number. In 
an article by an English enthusiast for the idea the 
origin of the movement and its progress in Eng- 
land, and in the British colonies, is set forth. The 
Outlook has an editorial commending the Scout 
Idea. Ernest Thompson Seton tells how he had 
originated a boys’ club movement under the form 
of Indian tribes, and how he has now transformed 
his organization into the Boy Scout form as he 
found it in England. Another writer well known 
to boys and their friends, Dan Beard, claims that 
the movement originated with him, having been 
developed from boys’ organizations in imitation 
of pioneer life. The editorial adds another to the 
list of those who should have the honor of having 
contributed to the invention, William Byron For- 
bush, the founder of the Order of the Knights of 
King Arthur. 

All, however, seem to agree that the leading 
spirit of the movement and the originator of the 
main development as it comes from England is 
Gen. Baden-Powell, the great authority on real scout- 
ing, he who said in his book on army scouts that 
football might well be considered a great game, 
but that after all there was no game like man- 
hunting. 

“The Boy Scout Movement was born at Mafe- 
king,” says the editor of the London Daily Ex- 
press, an ardent advocate of the Idea. It was in 
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that Boer war which may well be a matter of 
shame, but which some seem to be able to recall 
without wincing. So many were killed or 
wounded, so many were crowded into the tempo- 
rary hospitals, that the boys of Mafeking were 


collected, talked to, drilled, and put into uniform. 


They acted as messengers, lookouts, orderlies. 
“Throughout the hail of Boer bullets these young 
heroes, mounted mostly on bicycles, carried on 
their duties without wavering.” Such was the 
origin of the Boy Scouts. Such is the work that 
the movement prepares them for. 

In preparing boys for becoming, at any time 
they may be needed, good soldiers in the work of 
spreading and maintaining empire, they are built 
up in body and in character; they are made into 
splendid specimens. War requires such to feed 
upon. Only when it has such to make sacrifices 
of can an empire maintain itself and extend itself 
over the earth. 

Were this matter of empire building, with all 
the waste, and oppression, and degradation for 
millions of the earth’s inhabitants, that belongs 
to it, the only or the greatest thing that we have 
to look forward to and prepare for, there could 
be nothing better than the Boy Scout movement, 
with its clean living, its character building, and 
attention ever on the ideals of the days of war- 
fare, the days of the past. 

The Movement needs to be carefuly studied, and 
we need to clarify our minds as to its real signifi- 
cance. 


After the recent election in Colorado the wires 
flashed the news all over the country that ‘‘Den- 
ver had gone ‘wet’ two to one.” Wilbur F. Steele, 
Professor of Semitic Languages of Denver Uni- 
versity, in the American Issue, pronounces this 
statement “a lie which is half a truth,” and tells 
the other half of the truth as follows: Two years 
ago sixteen square miles of Denver voted to be- 
come anti-saloon territory, and this section re- 
mains “dry.” Of the remaining forty square 
miles, ten square miles of Ward Thirteen passed 
from high license to prohibition. Six miles of 
the remaining thirty, for a score of years have 
been subject to a saloon license of $5,000 a year, 
which prohibitive fee no person has ever offered 
to pay. It therefore appears that only 45 per 
cent. of Denver’s territory remains as “wet” as it 
has been from the city’s founding. 


We publish this week the paper of Lydia Lewis 
with the discussion of which arose the concern 
of the Woodbrookers in America for more care- 
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(Continued from last week, page 16 of Supplement.) 

Bread and tea, no milk; boiled cabbage, bread 
and molasses; bread and tea, no milk. That menu 
reads monotonously. How do you suppose it eats? 
Not for one week, but from Christmas Day to 
Christmas eve, and every year. You mothers ana 
fathers who have made a study of the question, 
and you boys and girls who have been brought 
up in comfortable homes, do you see anything in 
that “bread and tea, milkless, eggless, meatless, 
butterless” diet to produce low-browed, stunted, 
haggard men? You may say that the woman was 
a widow and that is not a fair example. But 
six dollars a week for a woman and two children 
is more, in proportion, than nine dollars a week 
for a man, wife and three children; and nine dol- 
lars a week is the standard common labor wage 
in America to-day; and a man, wife and three 
children are the standard family with which we 
have to deal. 

Two years ago a group of New York experts 
were called upon to state the amount that they 
considered necessary for a family of a man, wife 
and three children under fourteen to maintain the 
decencies of a physical existence—not to be edu- 
cated, not to have lace curtains, nor automobiles, 
nor trips to Ocean Grove, nor any thing of that 
character ; but to maintain the decencies of a phy- 
sical existence; and sixteen experts estimated 
from $768.00 to $1449.00 a year for a man, wife 
and three children under fourteen. 

The social workers were aghast. Why, they 
said, that averages $950.00, and that is more than 
$3.00 a working day. And so they made an in- 
vestigation and found out how much families were 
actually buying with money and what they could 
secure with a certain number of hundreds of dol- 
lars a year. The results of the investigation are 
stated thus: “An income of $900.00 a year prob- 
ably permits the maintenance of a normal stand- 
ard, at least so far as the physical man is con- 
cerned.” Nine hundred dollars a year is $3.00 for 
every working day, and that is necessary in Man- 
hattan to maintain physical efficiency. In Balti- 
more it is $742.00; in Pittsburgh it is a little more 
than it is in New York; and in Chicago and Buf- 
falo and the various middle-sized cities—it is be- 
tween $900.00 and $750.00; but from $2.50 
($750.00 a year) to $3.00 ($900.00 a year) is the 
minimum amount upon which a man, his wife and 
three children under fourteen can maintain an ef- 
ficient life in our great American cities. 

If you will analyze wages you will find that a 
startling discrepancy exists between the $2.50 or 
$3.00 a day which is necessary for existence, and 
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what is actually paid on Friday nights. There is 
a little town near New York called Perth Amboy 
—35,000 people live there. Perth Amboy is within 
a stone’s throw of Greater New York. Two years 
ago there was a strike; and the investigation 
showed that men were working for $1.35 a day, 
$395.00 a year, and were supporting families on 
that amount,—$395.00 a year. And in a little 
town called South River right near Perth Amboy, 
they were working for 95 cents a day. Think of 
it! Able-bodied men working for 95 cents a day, 
within a stone’s throw of the center of our wealth 
and prosperity. Ninety-five cents a day is about 
$290.00 a year, for there are only 307 working 
days in the year. With the standard set at $2.50 
and $3.00, we are asking men and women to live 
on 95 cents. 

Come to-day to Pittsburg—you will find people 
working there (the most expensive city in the 
United States)—you will find people working 
there for $10.00 a week—$500.00 a year. You 
believe in the prosperity of the American work- 
ingman; you glory to hear our papers editorialize 
about the prosperity of our industries; and then 
you go to the fountain of millionaires, to the 
source of our iron and steel wealth in Pittsburgh, 
and you read a description like this: 

“In one apartment” (these apartments were 
owned by and situated a little outside one of the 
great steel mills) —‘‘In one apartment a man, his 
wife and baby,and two boarders slept in one room; 
and five boarders occupied two beds in an adjoin- 
ing room. Not one house in the entire settlement 
had any provision for supplying drinking water to 
its tenants. They went to an old pump in a mill 
yard 360 steps from the farthest house, down 
seventy-five stairs. This town pump was the sole 
supply of drinking water within the reach of 91 
households, comprising 568 persons. Another row 
of one-family houses, had a curious wooden shute 
arrangement, on the back porch, down which 
waste water was poured that ran through open 
drains in the rear yard—it went down these open 
drains between this row of houses and the next. 
They carried other things beside waste water— 
filth of every description was poured down these 
shutes; for these six families and the families on 
the floor below had no closet accommodations and 
were living like animals.” 

Pittsburgh, the fountain of a thousand mil- 
lionaires, Pittsburgh, the pride of American in- 
dustrial progress; Pittsburgh, which furnishes us 
with libraries, furnishes us also with descriptions 
of social conditions which would appal a savage: 
and yet from those thorns we expect to gather 
grapes, from those thistles we expect to gather 
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figs; out of those vile, ill ventilated, insanitary, 
squalid, wretched tenements we expect to rear our 
boys and girls, the citizens of the future genera- 
tion. 

And so I might go on, telling you about the in- 
vestigations which the United States Department 
of Labor has made, and which the State Depart- 
ments of Labor have made, to show you the dis- 
crepancy which exists to-day between the $2.50 
and $3.00 standard and the $1.50 and $2.00 wages 
actually, paid. But it is not necessary. How much 
does your grocer’s boy get? $400.00 a year. How 
much does a garbage man get? $2.00 a day. The 
ashman gets $1.75. How much does your butch- 
er’s man get? How much does the man who crops 
your lawn receive? How much is paid to the peo- 
ple who do your work? Why, they don’t get any 
of them, including the conductors on the trolley 
cars, over $2.25 a day. And that is less than 
is necessary to maintain a man, and wife, and 
three children under fourteen and give them the 
minimum decencies of physical existence. 

Now, if those statements are true, if that start- 
ling discrepancy does exist, between wages on 
the one hand and the standard of living on the 
other, we might expect in our great cities to find 
the children in such families hungry. I have read 
you the menu of one family. This is a typical in- 
stance; but it is only one. There is one city 
in which we have made a thorough investigation. 
Let me read you some of the results. 

“Five thousand children who attend the schools 
are habitually hungry.”’ Ten thousand others “do 
not receive sufficient nourishing food.” “Many 
have no beds to sleep in. They cuddle together 
on hard floors.” “The majority of indigent chil- 
dren live in damp, unclean, unventilated homes, 
that lack proper sanitary conveniences. Here, in 
the damp ill-smelling basements, there is only one 
thing regarded as cheaper than rent, and that is 
the life of the child. We find that a large number 
of children have only bread saturated in water 
for breakfast, day after day; that the noon meal 
is bread or bananas, and an occasional luxury of 
soup, made from pork bones. That children often 
frequent South Water street begging for dead 
fowl in the crates, or decayed fruits; and then they 
are often found searching for food in our alley 
garbage boxes.” 

Here are three typical families: ‘Father in ill 
health—worked only three weeks in seven years. 
Delicate mother supported family, when she could, 
by washing.” Another family: “No food in the 
house; father out of work went to the lake to 
commit suicide, changed his mind and committed 
a misdemeanor to be locked up and get a square 
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prison meal.” Another family: “Father out of 
work; mother sick; not a scrap of food in the 
house; five children—three half naked, one garbed 
in an undershirt; for three days they lived on tea; 
no bread, milk or sugar.”’ 

Now, you would rather enjoy such statements 
coming from Pekin, or Calcutta, or St. Peters- 
burg; they would give you an added feeling of 
satisfaction with the prosperity of American 
working men; but what do you think of them 
when they apply to Chicago, the second largest 
city in the United States, the metropolis of the 
Middle West; 5,000 children who are habitually 
hungry, and 10,000 others without nourishing 
food? 

You will say it is due to drink. That is not true. 
It is not due to drink. Dr. Devine has just inves- 
tigated 5,000 families in New York; and he found 
that intoxication is responsible for 17 per cent. 
of the poverty, and unemployment for 70 per 
cent.; but supposing that a hundred per cent. of 
the fathers drink, what is the difference? There 
are those children. We need them in the future, 
we need them for the republic, we need them for 
our coming civilization, and we cannot afford to 
neglect them, even though the fathers do drink. 

What is a living wage? I don’t care. We say 
$3.00 a day; you believe it is $2.00 a day. Well, 
if you can prove that, we will accept your statis- 
tics. Let us decide what is a living wage and then 
see that every man gets it, no matter what it may 
be. 

So much for the haggard men. There they are; 
made, and in the making. What of the motherless 
girl? It has been estimated that it requires from 
ten to twelve dollars a week to keep a single girl 
in a great American city. One-third of all the 
girls who are at work—5,000,000 of them—live 
away from home. You have heard about the shirt- 
waist strike; the girls were working for from 
$25 a week to 50 cents a day. One of the latter 
class was approched by her employer, who said, 
“If you don’t stay at work, you won’t be able to 
live,” and she replied, “Me no live very much on 
49 cents a day.” That is true. She couldn’t live 
very much on 49 cents a day. 

Women are underpaid; the average wages of 
the women working in Pittsburgh is $6.50 a week. 
Other states and other reports show wages rang- 
ing from five to eight dollars a week, seldom more, 
and averaging in the neighborhood of $7.00. It 
takes $10.00 to keep a girl in decency; and she re- 
ceives $7.00 as her compensation. Then she is 
overworked. Did you ever eat baked beans? Go 
into a canning factory; there is an endless chain 
with a clutch, and a can fits into the clutch, and 
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there are many of these clutches coming and com- 
ing, each with a can; these clutches pass a girl 
who sits there and puts a piece of pork in each 
can as it goes past; and that machinery is geared 
te a point where she must maintain her pace or 
lose her job. 

Did you ever take down the receiver of the tel- 
ephone and make ail sorts of disagreeable re- 
marks because you got the wrong number? Do 
you know that in the central office of the great 
cities telephone girls handle five calls a minute, for 
eight and a-half and nine hours a day? 

Did you ever do a hard day’s work? You wanted 
to relax when it was over; you wanted to stop, 
and just let things go; and you could do it, be- 
cause you could afford to. Did you ever think 
that there might be an intimate connection be- 
tween $7.00 a week and overwork, bean cans and 
telephone calls and a thousand other things, and 
the tens of thousands of women who patrol the 
streets of our great cities offering their bodies 
for hire? 

You have been reading lately a good deal about 
white slavery and prostitution; and white slavery 
and prostitution and overworking are things 
which go together; and you employ the girls who 
are overworked and underpaid; and you are 
waited on by them, in the department stores. They 
do your work; and then they get their recreation 
on the streets. 

A girl of 17, handsome, well-formed, worked in 
a restaurant. She noted that a flashily dressed 
young man was paying her considerable attention, 
always sitting at her table, giving her tips. She 
wanted to go out; she wanted to have a good time; 
life meant something to her; and yet her wages 
were low, her work monotonous; the young man 
said, “I will give you the opportunity.” He took 
her to the amusement parks, introduced her to a 
friend that had a phonograph—all the flash and 
glamour of a city resort. The detail is unimport- 
ant. The man finally seduced the girl under prom- 
ise of marriage; they sold her to a white slaver in 
a neighboring city; and there she was forced to 
ply her shameful trade. Every year the immi- 
grant girls come in here, tens of thousands of 
them; they are met at the Battery; they are sent 
through employment agencies. One girl fifteen 
years of age left Austria to find her parents in 
America; she missed them at the landing; started 
as a waitress in a second-class hotel; ended as a 
prostitute in a low resort. Those two cases are 
typical. They might be duplicated a thousand 
times, but they show where we place the social 
premium. For a girl who is earnest, sober, hard- 
working, $7.00 a week, bad housing, bad food, bad 





clothing, no recreation; for your girl who will 
sell her virtue, if successsful, $15.00 or $20.00 in 
a single night, and for a time an income that pro- 
vides all that money will buy. What think you 
of the Christian civilization which places such a 
choice before helpless girls and despondent wo- 
men? How many girls are forced to make that 
choice? How many girls do make the choice that 
leads them to the brothel every year? We don’t 
know; we don’t have any statistics. One authority 
says that there are 200,000 professional prosti- 
tutes in the United States. What matter a few 
odd thousand either way; the facts are none the 
less hideous. 

If you would know them at first hand, go to any 
great city, ask the first cab driver, policeman or 
messenger boy, and he will direct you to the near- 
est house of prostitution. Perhaps he will go with 
you and receive the fee which will come to him 
for every customer he brings. There is one street 
in the City of Brotherly Love—you can go there 
to-night and to-morrow night and the night after 
and walk 200 yards and be approached by a score 
of women, for sale at a dollar and a-half; and that 
is but typical of fifty of the greatest cities in the 
United States. 

You pity those girls; surrounded by your at- 
mosphere of social respectability you are infin- 
itely above them. How much above them? Sup- 
posing that you started to work every morning at 
half-past six and stood up all day, every working 
day in the year, and then came home at night and 
retired after frying a bit of bacon and eating 
bread and bananas, to get up at 6.30 and do it over 
again. Supposing that you waited upon stylishly 
dressed women and sweet-faced boys and girls; 
supposing that you liked artistic clothes; suppos- 
ing that you were not different from other people 
—that you loved children, that you wanted life and 
opportunity to grow. When you looked at your 
paltry $6.00 a week, would you go mad, or would 
you do as those girls do—go on the street? You 
think yourself superior to those girls—you are 
above them; how much above them? 

Do you see any opportunity here for the work 
of a good Samaritan? You women will draw back 
your skirts in horror; but those women, those 
wretched creatures, have fallen among thieves; 
they need your help, they are your neighbors. Nay, 
but they will come nearer to you than that; for 
they will meet our untutored boys, ere they have 
crossed into the realm of manhood, and lead them 
into lives of debauchery, disease and shame. 

You read of hunger and oppression in Russia, 
and your soul is filled with righteous indignation, 
and you long to help those unfortunate ones. You 
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send your millions to India, to China, to convert 
and save the heathen. Convertion, salvation—is 
fhere no opportunity here for the good Samari- 
tan? These haggard men, those starving children, 
that wretched woman—is there no chance here for 
conversion, for salvation? Must the good Samar- 
itan journey into a far country to find a harvest 
of wretched bodies and troubled souls? I tell you 
no; here, at the very doors of your whited sepul- 
chres, are men, women and children crying aloud 
for the oil and wine of brotherly assistance. You 
cannot refuse their appeal. You dare not take the 
proceeds of their exploited toil to minister to the 
needs of Australian aborigines or Terra de] Fue- 
gan savages. 

Those are but two of the maladjustments ; those 
are but two of the problems; I could tell you of 
child labor, sweat-shops, of working married wo- 
men, of the thousand other things which confront 
the family struggling through life on ten dollars a 
week. 

Must these things go on forever? Must men 
be underpaid and overworked? Must 5,000 chil- 
dren in one prosperous city be habitually hungry? 
Must women continue to make the losing fight 
that leads them to the brothel? We believe not. 
We talk and think of heaven, where there shall be 
no more sorrow, nor crying—many mansions, gol- 
den streets, clear water. And we pray, “Thy king- 
dom come on earth as it is in heaven.” We want 
thy kingdom here; we want heaven on earth. 
Many mansions. Clear water. Sunshine, play- 
grounds, opportunities to grow and develop and 
live independently of social maladjustments. We 
want thy kingdom here, and we can have it very 
well. Sounds like a dream; but Jesus dreamed 
that dream, and Plato, and Paul, and all the phil- 
osophers of the ages; and their dream is coming 
true. 

I have led you through the valley of the shadow 
of living death—these haggard men, these help- 
less girls; but the night is far spent, the day is at 
hand; already we behold the dawning. We are 
a prosperous nation, we can afford to pay living 
wages; we are a far-seeing nation, we are pro- 
tecting women; we are a wise nation, we are con- 
serving childhood. We have plenty of corn for 
the hungry; we have plenty of food and clothing 
for the destitute. Hunger and destitution must 
cease, because they are no longer necessary. We 
produce enough for all, and it is only a hideous 
system of distribution which has given to one class 
boundless luxuries and to another the barest ne- 
cessities of existence. 


Thomas Gray tells us that 
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“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear.” 

That is true—that is scientifically true. So far 
as we know of a hundred children in the slums 
and a hundred children born on the right side of 
Commonwealth avenue, Boston, there are 90 per 
cent. normal with a few geniuses and a few defec- 
tives; but the proportion does not vary from the 
slums to Commonwealth avenue. 

You have heard of the wastes of industry; but 
we have ceased to waste our industrial resources ; 
we use the fine coal, we use the cottonseed, our 
pork packer uses every portion of the hog except 
the squeal. But consider the waste in society ; the 
wastes of childhood, the wastes of womanhood. We 
restrict children—don’t let them play, don’t let 
them be educated, don’t give them a chance. We 
confine women; restrict their opportunity. The 
girl is told from her earliest youth that the place 
of woman is the home, and her sphere is mater- 
nity and motherhood. Men are to do the big things 
of life; they are to live and enjoy; they are to do 
the great things in art and science and literature; 
and the women are to handle the dust-cloth and 
the washtub and the rolling-pin and the flat-iron. 

John Burns, of England, recently made a speech 
and he said to the boys in the audience: “I want 
you to be happy craftsmen, because you are brave 
and healthy men”; then he turned to the girls and 
said, “To keep house, sew and cook is your lot, 
duty and livelihood.” The boys are to be happy, 
and the girls are to help them. The men are to 
do the great things of society; and the women are 
to assist them in their achievements. I recently 
heard a well-satisfied product of this system say 
“Man is the center of the home; woman is its at- 
mosphere”; and yet scientists tell us that there 
is at least as much capacity among women as there 
is among men. 

So we waste our resources, denying the chil- 
dren opportunity through this underfeeding, 
lack of sufficient wages—denying the women 
opportunity, through tradition and custom. So 
the church is confronted to-day with this prob- 
lem. On every side there exist social maladjust- 
ments; on every side development is restricted; 
on every side, men and women are prevented from 
developing the best that is in them, because of the 
lack of legitimate opportunity. 

The problem is your problem, the old drama is 
re-enacted. God said to Cain, “Where is Abel, thy 
brother?” Cain said, “I know not. Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” 

God walks to-day in the midst of this social in- 
justice; he sees these helpless girls, these haggard 
men; and he asks you and he asks me in the mid- 
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dle and upper classes, Where is your brother? 
What are we going to say? “He is starving, that 
] may enjoy; he is toiling, that I may have leis- 
ure; he is living in misery, that I may live in lux- 
ury, own an automobile, attend a fine church, wear 
splendid clothes?” Perhaps you will sympathize 
with Charles Rand Kennedy’s Bishop of Lanca- 
shire, who says, in a tone of agonized horror: “Do 
you mean to tell me that I have been sitting down 
to breakfast with a common workingman?” In 
any case, even if you believe that you are not your 
brother’s keeper, do you remember what God said 
to Cain? 

Here are the opportunities, here is this field for 
work; on every side there are helpless girls and 
haggard men, children who need opportunities, 
children who lack the possibilities of life; and it 
is in your hands to decide whether they shall or 
shall not have those possibilities supplied and real- 
ized. 

Who is your neighbor? Any one who needs help. 
How are you going to help him? By doing the 
things which will provide him with the essentials 
of social justice. Read the parable of the good Sa- 
maritan. How do we apply it to modern society? 
Let me tell you one story. A boy was brought into 
a police court in Philadelphia; twelve times he 
had been arrested in the first fifteen years of his 


life. It was perfectly apparent: they said, “Send 


him to the lockup; he is a bad boy.” But a social 
worker said, “Wait until we investigate his fam- 
ily.” So they investigated his family; and this is 
what they found. The boy had two older sisters, 
both of them professional prostitutes, serving sen- 
tences in the house of refuge; he had two young- 
er brothers, both of them in schools for defectives ; 
his mother could neither read nor write her own 
name; and his father was earning ten dollars a 
week driving team for a great, prosperous corpo- 
ration. 

Then the social worker said: “Look at these 
facts; here is a bad boy, a degenerate. You call 
him a little devil; but I say he is the victim of cir- 
cumstances. The whole family is bad; five chil- 
dren, every one of them gone wrong. The mother 
cannot read or write, and the father is away from 
home from 5 o’clock in the morning until half-past 
7 at night. Now, shall we blame the boy? He is 
the product,—the result.” Will you cure typhoid 
fever, or filter the water? Will you condemn ig- 
norance, or provide education? Will you go to the 
causes, or merely dally with the effects? That boy 
is an effect, he is a product; he never knew decen- 
cy, he never saw culture, he never came in contact 
with manhood and womanhood. He lived in one 
of your tenements, he may have worked in one of 
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your factories, in one of your stores. He ate the 
food which you manufactured; he may have been 
stunted of muscle because you sold him formalde- 
hyde milk. He was a criminal, not because he was 
innately bad, but because he never had a chance to 
be good. And the problem which is presented to 
the modern church is to give those boys a chance 
to be good. 

Jacob Riis tells one splendid story of a boy, a 
young tough, a terror to the police; he was ar- 
rested one time after a fight with two officers, and 
all three started for the station house. When 
they crossed one street, in the middle of the car 
track stood a little girl, unconscious of her dan- 
ger, gaily beckoning to an oncoming car that was 
beyond the control of the motorman; and the two 
policemen, seeing that the catastrophe was inev- 
itable, turned away their eyes; for a moment 
they loosened their grip; the young scoundrel 
wrenched himself away and was gone. When the 
ear passed, the policeman ran forward, expecting 
to find a mangled body on the tracks and the 
young desperado flying for safety; but there, safe 
on the other side of the street, was the rough, with 
the child in his arms. Quick nerves, steady eyes, 
an indomitable will, had enabled that boy to save 
a life; and yet you say that he was bad. Oh, no, 
but all the manhood and the goodness, all the en- 
nobling instincts in him, had been crushed and 
seared and hardened, until they only occasionally 
had a chance to appear. That boy was good: it 
was all there underneath, but it had no legitimate 
opportunity for development. 

Your religion must be a social religion. Men 
and women are everywhere among thieves; they 
are your neighbors, they need your help. These 
social maladjustments, these social wrongs, are 
darkness. Adjustment is light; darkness is only 
the absence of light. You must teach the truth: 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” Teach the truth in your churches 
and your schools—the truth about the maladjust- 
ments that are undermining the foundation of 
your society. The truth about brotherhood, and 
co-operation. in industry, about social religion. 
Love thy God, love thy neighbor, love thyself. 
Such is the duty of the good Samaritan; such is 
the keynote of progress, the clarion call of social 
religion. It is the duty and the opportunity to 
tell the boys and girls of the future generation 
that progress must be made, that progress is be- 
ing made, and that you are helping to shape the 
future with its uncounted possibilities. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have a few moments, 
now, for the discussion of this topic, just a few 
moments; and we ask you not to leave, if you 
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can possibly avoid it, because a very important 
matter will come up in a few moments which we 


want the action of every one here upon. If any 
one has anything, any special message for us on 
this subject now, we would like to have it, very 
briefly. 

ABEL MAHAN, Trenton, N. J.: It seems to me 
the place to begin to obviate that condition of 
things is the saloon. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I call upon Henry Wilbur, if 
no one wishes to speak upon this subject just now. 
I think, perhaps, inasmuch as it is getting a little 
late, we might take the thoughts that have been 
brought to us this evening and think them over 
earnestly, each one desiring to know his duty. The 
matter has certainly been brought before us in a 
very striking way. Each one of us must have felt 
our hearts stirred within us; and the query com- 
ing close home—Am I my brother’s keeper? And 
what am I doing for him, and for her? 

JOSEPH FLOWERS, Wayne, Pa.: I approve very 
much of that thought. 

SAMUEL DE Cou, Moorestown, N. J.: This pic- 
ture that has been presented is beyond my com- 
prehension. I live in the country, and I know 
good men are scarce, and hard to get, and yet well 
paid; and, as for girls, it is the next thing to im- 
possible to get them; it is exceedingly difficult to 
get reasonably good help; and they are well paid, 
well fed, and they are not overworked. (Expres- 
sion of approval through the audience.) 

CHARLES PAXSON, Swarthmore, Pa.: I, too, feel 
like saying that an opportunity might be afforded 
to us for the lecturer to explain to us exactly the 
point that has been raised by the last speaker; 
that is, why the congestion has to be so marked 
in our great centers, while outside of them help 
cannot be found for half of the proper labor and 
that too when they may work under all normal 
conditions and almost social equality in fact, in 
many families entire social equality. Why, with 
all that offered by our country districts, is the 
country crying as it is for proper help. (Expres- 
sions of approval). 

There is an economic problem that needs to be 
solved; and I think our students should address 
their minds also to that. I have no desire what- 
ever to disparage a single word that Dr. Nearing 
has said to us to-night. I knew, before he had 
told us, just what these beliefs were. They have 
been lying on my mind for many years; but the 
solution, from my point of view, is not so ap- 
parent. There must be some way to reduce the 
supply of cheap labor—like that of girls in the de- 
partment stores—twenty applicants for one ad- 
vertisement, for one position. 


There must be | 
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some way to get those people to take the positions 
where they are wanted, to come to us that are in 
suburban sections, come willingly and cheerfully 
into Christian families where they are treated 
right and not snubbed and not looked down upon, 
and go to the farmers that need tillers of the soil. 
Why is it that we cannot get that social adjust- 
ment, why is it that these people prefer degrada- 
tion and poverty and all the hard times of the city 
life, and refuse the attractive blessedness of a 
country existence? (Expressions of approval). 

S. ELISABETH STOVER, New York, N. Y.: Don’t 
let us forget this is a very large question: the 
why, is a question the sociologists are trying to 
answer. You will remember that for a long time 
we have been educating the people away from the 
country and the solution of the problem of going 
to the country is not by any means solved; but we 
must find out how to educate back to the country 
as part of the solution. The forces that have 
caused congestion must be studied, that we may 
learn how to turn social development into safe 
channels. (Expressions of approval.) 

HENRY W. WILBUR: I don’t want you to get 
alarmed; because I am not going to try to solve 
this problem. I am too old to attempt to solve 
any problem after half-past nine at night. 

The matter which I am about to read is a me- 
morial which came up from the Philanthropic 
Committee; and it was felt desirable that this 
conference as a body should be given the oppor- 
tunity to pass on the subject matter contained in 
this paper. 

“To those in Authority in Towns and Cities: 

“‘The Friends’ General Conference, represent- 
ing the Religious Society of Friends in the United 
States and Canada, in session in Ocean Grove, 
Seventh month, 7th, 1910, is constrained to bear 
its testimony against the brutalizing influences 
which are appearing as the aftermath of the late 
prize fight in Nevada. 

“We deeply regret the race prejudice and an- 
tagonism which have been so manifest in differ- 
ent parts of our country during the past few days, 
and we earnestly plead with black and white 
men and women to let love control their spirits, 
and bring them into an atmosphere of peace—the 
peace which the Christ left as our inheritance. 

“We kindly but firmly protest against bringing 
the brutalizing tendencies of the prize ring into 
our local neighborhoods, to demoralize the im- 
pressionable of all ages among our people. We, 
therefore, entreat those in authority in all of our 
towns and cities to prohibit the exhibition of mov- 
ing pictures of the recent prize fight, in order 
that no further suggestion or incentive be given 
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to such crime and violence as have already dis- | ther than the reading of the Bible without any 


graced many of our communities. 


THE CHAIRMAN: This resolution is before you; | 
| formal way. The problem is one of national sig- 


all in favor of passing that resolution and having 


it earried out, will say aye; opposed, no. It is 
unanimous. | 
Lucy BIDDLE LEwIs, Lansdowne, Pa.: May I | 


ask what will be done with that? 


THE CHAIRMAN: That is to be left to the Phil- 
anthropic Committee to carry out. We will pass 
it as far and wide as possible. 


The request comes to this table: “May I re- | 


quest that you ask this audience to read John 
Spargo’s ‘Bitter Cry of the Children’?” This can 
be had in a cheap edition. 

(Session adjourned at 9.39 p. m.) 





Sixth-day, Seventh Month, 8th. 
THIRD SESSION, 10 A. M. 
THE CHAIRMAN: The first hour this morning 
will be devoted to the subject of the religious ed- 


hour will be given to the subject, the Bible and 


comments upon it. Very little religious “astruc- 
tion, therefore, is given in the public schools in a 


nificance elsewhere, as well as in America. In 
England they have settled it by giving this reli- 
gious instruction at the beginning of the school 


| day and permitting those who feel conscientious 





| scruples about receiving it to absent themselves 


during the time. In Germany they have arranged 
that the minister or priest of a certain denomina- 
tion, if satisactory to the State as judged by a 
public examination, shall give the instruction to 
his own communicants. That is, the Catholic 
priest will tedch the Catholic children, the Luth- 
eran minister the Lutheran children, and the Jew- 
ish rabbi, the Jewish children. 

In France they settled the question by driving 


| all religious instruction out of the public schools. 
| The only concession which they made to the de- 


mand for any religious instruction, is to grant a 
half-holiday sometime during the middle of the 


ucation of boys and young men; and the second | week, and the children, can, if they choose, attend 


| the services in connection with the church. 


the Child. The subjects, and the discussion of | aaa 
| everywhere, and no one has solved it with abso- 


each paper, will, it is supposed, take about an hour 
in each case. I am glad that there is so large a 
representation here; because the subject of the 
education of boys and young men is very close to 
the hearts of all of us. And we are glad to have 
with us one who has given his life to the educa- 
tion, and largely to the religious education, of boys 
and young men—President Isaac Sharpless, of 
Haverford College. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN. 

ISAAC SHARPLESS: The problem of religious 
education in the public schools is one which is re- 
quiring the best thought of a great many of the 
best thinkers of America at the present time. It 
is not altogether in a happy way of solution. Our 
cherished doctrine of the separation of church 
and State, of perfect religious liberty for every 
one in this country, seems to militate, to some ex- 
tent, against giving the Biblical instruction which 
a great many people think would be desirable that 
our young people should have. 

For this condition of public opinion in America 
we are indebted to no one more than our worthy 
forbear, William Penn. For he was, to a large 
extent, the pioneer in these ideas of the separa- 
tion of church and State, and religious liberty for 
the individual. It has gone so far in some of our 
States that the courts have enjoined even the 
simple reading of the Bible in the public schools; 


and in no place, so far as I know, do we go fur- | 


It is, however, a vexed and troublesome question 


lute satisfaction; but this problem which con- 
fronts the American nation, and all other nations, 
at the present time, is one that does not affect the 
Friends’ schools and colleges. They have the per- 
fect right to give any religious instruction, or 
none if they choose. We are rapidly approaching, 
in our public school system, the position of the 
French—that it is undesirable to connect the reli- 
gious instruction with the public school system. 


Whether this is a desirable result for us to arrive 


at is a doubtful question in many minds; but it is 
the actual way things are tending; and we are try- 
ing to remedy it by some other, outside, meas- 
ures. The Sunday-schools in this direction are not 


| very efficient. They meet their children but once 





a week; there is no required attendance, there is 
no required learning of any lessons, there are no 
tests or examinations, and all these things which 
every good teacher recognizes as being almost in- 
dispensable to a complete and satisfactory educa- 
tion, are omitted. They are valuable, doubtless, 
as religious and spiritual influences; but as means 
for conveying the truths of the Bible to the chil- 
dren of the people, they are not very efficient. The 
result is, a great mass of children of this country 
are being excluded from the possibility of Biblical 
instruction in any efficient and satisfactory way. 
And it seems to me that just here the Friends’ 
schools have a special mission to perform to those 
children who attend them. They can make their 
Biblical instruction just as efficient as possible. 
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There are no outside hindrances in the way of se- 
curing the best of teachers and giving just ex- 
actly such instruction as they think is desirable; 
and I think, therefore, Friends ought to step into 
this breach, as well as other religious denomina- 
tions, where they have opportunity, and see that 
the truths of the Bible are to a large extent taught 
to our children and to those children who come to 
our schools. 

For it is a matter of some consequence that Bib- 
lical instruction should not pass out of the life of 
this nation. It permeates all literature, beyond 
the contents of any other book. We cannot un- 
derstand large portions of Shakespeare and Ten- 
nyson and Milton unless we know the facts to 
which they refer; and these facts are found in the 
Bible. The Biblical ideas permeate our instita- 
tions, they permeate our social system, they per- 
meate, of course, the references which are made 
in a great many religious addresses every week 
all over the country; and unless we know some- 
thing about the Bible and know it definitely and 
know it not in the hazy way in which Sunday- 
school children are very apt to get it, but know 
it to a certain extent definitely and intelligently 
we are not able to appreciate that which has been 
presented and submitted to us, nor can we hope 
to preserve the continuity of our history, which 
is to a large extent founded on Biblical ideas. 

We do not want these Biblical ideas to pass out 
of the life of the nation. Now, this is not reli- 
gion, but it is perhaps a very important part of 
religion. We who profess to be followers of Christ 
and members of the Christian Church should 
know, with a certain degree of intelligence and 
know, with a certain degree of intelligence and 
which the Christian religion enjoins upon us. And 
there is another matter which it seems to me is 
rather important—that we should impart, if pos- 
sible, in our own Friends’ school, clean living, 
a high standard of morals. Now I know it is true 
that it is customary in a great many places rather 
to belittle the collegiate standards in morals in 
our country at large. I think that that indict- 
ment is only partially true. I imagine that the 
young men who attend the colleges of the country 
are, as a whole, of higher moral standards thar. 
any group of equal numbers that you can find else- 
where. I think it is true that that collegiate 
standard of morals is continually improving; and 
I suppose that most young men are safer in the 
college than they would be if they took the chances 
of the associations of business or professional life 
outside the college walls. There are many influ- 
ences being brought to bear upon the young men 
in the colleges at the present time in connection 
with their Christian work and otherwise. There 


are many incentives held out to them from the 
intellectual side to live a clean and moral life. 
There are many incentives held out to them from 
the athletic side to lead a clean and moral life, 
there is much in the association with other clean 
and moral young men, and it seems to me that the 
tendencies are toward a good life, rather than 
toward the bad, and are continually improving. 
And yet all of us that know anything about col- 
lege life are perfectly aware, that there is, in any 
large college, or university, a group of men whose 
morals are not to be emulated, and whose influ- 
ence is extremely undesirable. I think it is part 
of the duty of the Friends in the schools to see 
that the moral life of our schools is kept on a high 
plane, that this undesirable element is excluded 
from it, and that the positive moral influences 
which may be brought to bear by the better stu- 
dents and by the teachers in the schools are made 
positively effective. It is not possible always to 
have the morals of any school what we would 
wish them to be. I notice that in small institu- 
tions the state of morals will vary very much 
from year to year, dependent on the prevailing in- 
fluences of one or a small group of individuals 
who exercise for the time being a very large in- 
fluence. That may not be true in a large univer- 
sity. In the large university, the general momen- 
tum of the whole will carry it past the 
stage where it can be influenced by any small 
group; and on the whole the state of morals of a 
big institution will not vary very much from year 
to year. You will find your good and wholesome 
group, and you will find that which is otherwise; 
but in a small institution one man has a great 
deal of power, and a small group of men of allied 
influences may have a tremendous amount of pow- 
er, over the state of morals in that school for the 
time being; by getting correct ideas spread and 
seeing that that influence is exerted on the right, 
rather than on the wrong, side, one can do a great 
deal to keep absolutely wholesome the moral life. 
I do not believe that young men can go through 
a period of dissipation and entirely recover from 
it. They may physically or mentally, they may 
possibly morally, in a sense; but I doubt if the 
bloom of spiritual life is ever fully recovered. I 
know that that statement is contrary to the state- 
ments which are often made, and probably to the 
experiences which some people feel with regard to 
themselves, but I feel that I am justified in fram- 
ing my own opinion in that direction, from the 
confidences which have been given by a large 
number of young men, and from the observations 
which I have made of their lives. There is a cer- 
tain freshness and enthusiasm of spiritual] life 
which comes to a young man in his teens which 
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he may very easily fritter away by a loose life; 
whether he can ever recover from it may be some- 
what of a doubtful question; but I think the risks 
are too great for us to encourage the experiment. 
It is a most unfortunate thing for a young man 
to be tempted beyond his strength into serious 
matters of immorality. I know that it is one of 
the formal statements which we make with re- 
gard to our schools that we give therein a guarded 
education. A guarded education means a very 
different thing, at different stages of the boy’s 
life. I suppose we would all admit that if these 
boys that run the streets of Philadelphia were 
sufficiently guarded from the evil influences which 
come upon them before they are old enough to 
know where they are going to tend, they would 
be more likely to turn out good men. There are 
certain guards which are applicable to little boys 
which would be absolutely wasted when we come 
to older boys. It is quite possible that you may 
be too guarded in the case of collegiate students. 
You don’t want to draw them down by strict rule. 
I have seen very little gained, indeed, by going 
beyond the public sentiment of the school in re- 
quiring lines of conduct which do not commend 
themselves to these students themselves. We have 
to substitute influence for regulation as the boys 
get to collegiate age; and I think that that influ- 
ence cannot be too strong, or too fervently exerted. 

Just here I feel like putting in a plea for the 
teacher, for the man who is able not merely to 
be a scholar, not merely to be a teacher in the 
class-room, but for the man who has that positive, 
strong, magnetic character which is able to influ- 
ence the students from the outside—for the man 
who stands before his students, and says to them: 
“You ought to do this and you oughtn’t to do 
that,” and whom they will believe, of whom they 
will think that “It is not so much talk given to us 
because he is paid to give it”; that it is not simply 
a theory which he has, but it is what he really be- 
lieves, and it is something that we had better pay 
some attention to. 

Now there are men who can talk to their stu- 
dents in that way, and there are others who can- 
not; and if you can get that sort of men in your 
schools, if you can fill the ranks of the faculty 
with them, from top to bottom, you will have 
your ideal school; and in no other way can you 
have it. Schools are not a matter of buildings, 
they are not a matter of equipment, they are not 
a matter of books; they are a matter largely of 
men and women; and these men and women are 
not merely the scholars, not merely the teachers; 
but they are the men of active and forceful influ- 
ence and character who are influencing the char- 
acter and are moulding the lives of the young men 
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before them, and will continue to mould them 
through the rest of their lives. 

But religion is not Biblical instruction; neither 
i3 it moral conduct. My friend the superintend- 
ent of public instruction of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania gave to me sometime ago—a _ statement 
made to him that at the time of the separation of 
the two bodies of Friends in 1827, the division of 
the spoils was that the Hicksites got the religion 
and the Orthodox the theology. Without endors- 
ing the truth of that statement (and I do not, of 
course), I am perfectly willing to say that if it is 
true, the Hicksites got the best of the division. 
Religion is something more profound than theol- 
ogy; and yet I think that it is quite possible that 
we are inclined to underrate theology, or state- 
ment of belief, in making up our views with regard 
to the proper education of young men. I do not 
mean that we should confuse them by fine points 
of theological doctrine which separate sects from 
each other, but I simply wish to press the view a 
little bit that it is of great importance what a 
man believes. Belief is a kind of theory of 
one’s conduct. We have a certain amount of 
confidence in theory when it refers to medicine; 
we believe that a well educated and scientific doc- 
tor can do more for us by his efforts than the man 
who has picked up his education out of doors and 
by observations of cases and goes at the whole 
work empirically. We have a certain amount of 
faith in the scientific development of engineer- 
ing, and we would rather ride over a railroad 
bridge that was constructed by a scientific engin- 
eer than one by the old-fashioned engineer who 
put things together at haphazard because he had 
seen that thing done in that way before; and I 
think, too, that we must have a certain amount of 
confidence ultimately in the man with a correct 
theory of conduct, rather than the man who sim- 
ply draws his conduct from the observations 
which he sees around him. 

I would not press this matter too far; but it 
does seem to me a matter of some consequence 
that we give to our young men certain of the fun- 
damental truths of Christianity as they go along, 
and in such a way that thev are not likely to for- 
get them. I do not believe that it is necessary to 
bring up all these modern theories about the Bi- 
ble and about inspiration and about sanctification 
and all these other matters which are continually 
coming to the front in certain quarters; but I 
think we simply want to impress upon them that 
we are members of the Christian religion, that we 
believe to a very large extent in Christianity, in 
its simple, real, sincere form, and that that which 
we do believe is worth while to communicate to 
others. 
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It is this kind of simplicity which attaches it- 
self to the lives of young men. They do not care 
very much for abstruse theories; in fact, when 
a young man comes to the collegiate age, he is 
very apt to go through a stage of doubt, if he is 
at all thoughtful and inclined to allow his mind 
to dwell on such questions as these. 

I am perfectly willing to accept the dictum of 
Tennyson, that 


“There lies more faith in honest doubt, believe me, than in 
half the creeds;” 


and yet I remember that Tennyson goes on to say, 
with reference to his hero, that 
“He fought his doubts and gathered strength: 
He would not make his judgment blind— 
He faced the spectres of his mind 
And laid them, till he came, at length, 
To find a higher faith his own.” 


Skepticism, whether we use the word in its phil- 
osophical sense or in the common, average sense, 
is not desirable as a permanent condition of the 
mind. We should have something beyond negz- 
tion, we should have something positive, we 
should not simply pass through life in an attitude 
of skepticism towards all sorts of questions. 

Now, the young man in college gets into this 
attitude of skepticism, if he is at all doubtful, 
and if he is at all serious, almost inevitably; and 
it comes to him as the result of his thinking, as 
the result of the influences which are around 
him, as the result of the teaching in his class- 
room, as the result of conversations with his fel- 
lows, and as the result of the reading in the news- 
papers and magazines which are continually with- 
in his reach. All of these things come to him in- 
evitably ; and he begins to think, and as he begins 
to think he begins to doubt; as he begins to doubt 
he does not know where to stop. Now, it is the 
part of the wise Friends’ school or college, the 
part of the wise teacher who deals at all with 
things of this sort, to get him, in due time, out 
of that stage of doubt. The unfortunate part of 
it is that he usually gets to it somewhere near the 
time of graduation; and then he goes out into the 
world and his ideas are to a certain extent, set; 
he does not think very much, perhaps, when he 
gets into the active business of professional life; 
and when he finds himself emerging from college 
in a state of general skepticism with regard to 
every thing, it very often happens that he doesn’t 
change that attitude of skepticism as he goes on 
through life. 
to bring h'm through that state before he comes 
to the age of graduation, or else never educate 
him into it. There are people who inevitably get 
into it; but there are others who do not care very 
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much about questions of that kind; and, person- 
ally, I do not believe in raising up doubts in young 
men’s minds, unless they think very seriously and 
closely about theological questions themselves. It 
does not seem to me that it is at all necessary to 
disturb what is sometimes called the old-time re- 
ligion of a great many people. If it is disturbed, 
one has to find out how to get along through the 
disturbance, and how to bring it out on the right 
side of questions. 

Yet the world at the present time is so full of 
new ideas, the whole foundations of our religion 
are so questioned and so undermined, the whole 
matter of our attitude toward life and religion 
is so changed from what it was a century ago that 
one cannot expect the same people to meet the 
same conditions—the same sort of teachers to be 
able to meet the new conditions that met the old. 
The great majority of our boys—certainly—are 
not going to be satisfied with the old-time state- 
ments of religious truth. They want something 
they feel is adapted to the times; and we will have 
to provide a race of men and teachers who are 
capable of meeting these emergencies. Just here 
it seems to me to be an important question with 
regard to our schools that the course of study be 
such as to induce the habit of right thinking with 
regard to a good many of these subjects, and to 
create an interest in matters pertaining to the 
prosperity of our religious Society. 

One cannot get that interest very much out of 
purely technical studies. The air, the attitude, 
the atmosphere of a technical school is not usu- 
ally favorable to the development of these things 
which we have come here to this conference to 
think about and to talk about. The attitude of a 
technical school is usually more or less merce- 
nary; that is, the boy goes there for the sake of 
studying things by which he is going to make a 
living. The courses in the old-fashioned human- 
ities, the courses in the languages and literature 
and philosophy and mathematics, the courses 
which do not definitely bear upon making a living, 
the courses which are more definite and real in 
their character, seem to me to be those which are 
best going to educate a generation of young peo- 
ple to face the difficult problems which concern 
our religious Society as a society. 

Of course, we must have the technical courses, 
and yet there is not, I suppose, a_presi- 
dent of a technical school in America who will 
not say, in his moments of confidence, that he 
does not like the courses which there prevail, that 
he does not like the exclusive devotion to certain 
kinds of technical study, and that he would much 
prefer to bring into them an infusion of general 
cultural work. I say that because I have heard a 
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number of them say so, and because I have heard 
that a great many others think the same way. 
Now, it seems to me that here is a lesson for some 
of us in our Friends’ schools. Whether we have 
technical courses or not, we should have certain 
other courses which train the students’ minds in 
the direction of thinking about problems which 
interest us here in this conference. It is not a 
matter of teaching theological truth; very far is 
it from inculecating anything like the theological 
training of ministers; but it is the general breadth 
of mind which is gained by literature and lan- 
guage, mathematics and general science, and 
other things of that sort, which do not have a very 
direct relation to practical life and to money- 
making. It is these things which seem to me best 
adapted to bring our young men to the point of 
view where they are willing to take upon them an 
intelligent interest in these problems which are 
coming up around us—where the religious ques- 
tions which come up are going to take a deep hold 
upon them, where they are going to see the su- 
preme importance of the religious idea in life. 

But religion is something more than any of 
these things I have been speaking of. It is some- 
thing which one cannot very well inculcate in stu- 
dents’ minds. Religion is somemthing real, when 
we come down to the delicate point—something 
different from instruction about religion. It is 
something more than knowing the Bible well; it 
is something more than even living a good life; it 
is the recognition of our social relations to God, 
it is the feeling in the heart of man that there is 
a God, and that that God is a direct factor in the 
affairs of the world, in one’s own particular af- 
fairs, that he can hold communion with him, that 
he can feel towards him as he feels toward a fath- 
er, and that he believes that his guidance and his 
care are going to follow him through his life. All 
these things are essential features of religion. I 
do not know any better recipe to have in regard 
to making our students religious, than to be reli- 
gious ourselves. One can sometimes make an im- 
pression in this peculiarly religious way by a pri- 
vate talk. One can sometimes say good things 
which will have influence in the religious meet- 
ings, or in the voluntary meetings of the students, 
which are better for the students from a religious 
point of view than formal religious exercises ar- 
ranged by the college and school; but, after all, it 
is character in the leader that counts; for advice 
that is good and wise and pious is not going to 
count from the man whom the students them- 
selves do not believe to be good and wise and 
pious himself. 

We think that the best thing that we can do 
here, and in every other meeting of this kind, is 
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so to adjust our own lives and thoughts to these 
serious problems of religion, that we will be able, 
by our lives, to influence the young men and wo- 
men that follow us, and, to commend religion to 
them by the simplicity and sincerity and reality 
and inwardness of our own lives. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The question of the reli- 
gious life and training of young men and boys, is 
now open for the consideration of the conference. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, George School, Pa.: There 
are three points I wish to make relative to the ad- 
dress that we have just heard; first, because what 
we have heard is full of hope, from the beginning 
to the end of the address. That sort of hope that 
builds in confidence in young people. Then, as 
President Sharpless told us that his experience 
and his belief was that the college was a some- 
what safer place for the young man during those 
final formative years than the same period spent 
in other places and that it was growing more so, 
and since this is corroborated by the hope and 
the belief of many others, it creates confidence: 
we can trust our sons in these places, trust them 
because (and here is the second note of hope and 
confidence in the address) because the father and 
the mother have deep trust and confidence in the 
instructors, in the president of the college, in the 
men that preside in the class-rooms; if we empha- 
sized in this period, at this day of our develop- 
ment, that the man, the personality of the people, 
is worth more than the buildings and the equip- 
ment and the laboratory and the grounds, the 
things that you can see, for which it is so much 
easier for institutions to raise money than that 
quality of man that was defined. In the third 
place, my own personal pleasure was enhanced 
because one could see, cumulating through the 
speaker’s address, the speaker’s own growing and 
long experience and definition of religion; and 
did you realize, my friends, that a student gets 
that out of a man if he presides over his institu- 
tion, or teaches his class? A student will wring 
out of a man that is his teacher whatever vitality 
there is in his belief. When he finds a teacher— 
it matters not how healthy, it matters not how 
successful,—that has no strong unsurrendered be- 
liefs, he finds one that he will love to “make 
it interesting’ for, to joke about. The thing 
that we heard this morning will be lost; and if 
this address bears the fruit in this audience that 
it should bear, it would be that henceforth every 
man and women here would be willing to make a 
greater sacrifice, a greater financial sacrifice, to 
fill the colleges and the schools with that type of 
man that when a man meets him for an hour or 
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for five minutes, he has had his life changed. 

Now, I know President Sharpless will pardon 
me for a personal incident that is in my mind. I 
once asked a young man who had finished his 
course at Haverford College, what there was in all 
that he had studied, in all of the influences that 
were about him in those four years, that vitalized 
his four years’ outlook as I saw it had been vital- 
ized; and he made the interesting remark that it 
resulted from certain little thoughts, very brief, 
dropped in the morning opening services by the 
President of the Institution, who I apprehend 
does not have them in class during the entire four 
years. Knowing that I am pardoned for making 
this allusion, I think it will illustrate to you the 
prime necessity in the years that are to come, of 
equipping the institutions of learning with which 
these people here are connected, with that type 
of manhood. We are going where, in this age of 
hurry and profit? Tending to go anywhere else 
but into the school-rooom. It is so unattractive; 
its future financially is so uncertain. 

A man who had spent over twenty years in one 
of the public high schools of an adjacent town, 
called on me the other day. He had given the 
best of his life to that district and that factory 
town. He called on a little business matter, ap- 
parently very trivial; and with a slight sticking 
in his voice during the conversation I realized 
that he had not been reappointed. He was down 
and out. Without an inkling of the affair, simply 
because he had worked there and lived his life 
there and the world had somewhat outgrown him. 

Now, another young man on the threshold of 
life, is willing, as President Sharpless said, in 
those initial years of a young man’s life, to make 
a sacrifice, to go into the ministry, to go into 
teaching, to go into anything that will bring him 
in contact with people at great sacrifice to him- 
self. He is willing, but his prudential advisers 
and his own sense of prudence would cause him 
to pause, and he would look at the final career, the 
aging years of men that have gone into teaching. 
Very wisely from the world’s standpoint, he 
shakes his head and says: No, he will find some- 
thing else, that will equip him as an old man to 
be more comfortable, and able to provide for his 
own; and so the tendency, unless we are very 
careful, is to turn the kind of man that should be 
teaching and unfolding the religious development 
of our children, away from schools and school 
teaching into interests that deal very successfully 
with things, interests that coin money, interests 
that feather the nest of his declining years; but 
the young men of this group of religious people 
known to America and Europe as Friends, have 
among them, because of their home training, be- 
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cause of the quality of their mothers and fathers, 
that quality of manhood that, could the door be 
opened which would educate itself to the profes- 
sion of teaching, this hope and this confidence 
that was breathed forth in the address would have 
great cause in the years that are to cOme to grow. 


ELI M. LAMB, Baltimore, Md.: I was going to 
emphasize what was said by President Sharpless. 
I wanted to express my devout thankfulness to 
Dr. Sharpless for what he has given us here to- 
day. I have followed his remarks with the great- 
est interest and satisfaction; because I felt per- 
fectly sure, from what I have seen coming from 
Haverford, and from what I have seen by looking 
around amongst those who have had opportuni- 
ties to serve under such as he, that he was on the 
right road exactly. To every one who has a son 
or a daughter to educate I want to commend 
thoughtful consideration of what we have heard 
to-day. 


ELIZABETH BAKER: Most of the evangelical 
Sunday-schools of to-day have a regular training 
class of teachers. These teachers take a course 
and are examined and get a diploma; and in that 
way the regular Sunday-schools have more ef- 
ficient teachers; and, too, in the Sunday-schools 
that I know, the classes are examined in the work 
of the year, and pass regular examinations, like 
a regular week-day school; and in that way the 
Sunday-school helps to solve the problem of reli- 
gious instruction. 


ELISABETH STOVER, New York City: It is said 
that emotion, stirred, and not directed into chan- 
nels of activity, is harmful. We have listened 
with enthusiasm to the address of this morning, 
as we listened with enthusiasm to the address of 
the opening session so closely allied to it—that ad- 
dress on the larger fellowship, in which there was 
defined for us as the basis of religious fellowship, 
honest thinking, recognition of the mutual needs 
of humanity and the relation to God. 

I was thinking, during the first address, of that 
large body whose religious education must be ob- 
tained before they reach the college, who never 
enter the college portals. I was thinking of the 
point of contact between those whose religious 
instruction must be gathered largely from all the 
avenues of intercourse connected with business 
and the ordinary life of those engaged in indus- 
try; and it seems to me that there is offered to us 
in the educational concern that is before us as a 
body, this opportunity to make the point of con- 
tact, to bring, as I think was suggested in what 
Dr. Walton said, into the lives of that large body 
of boys and girls who must get their inspiration 
from personal contact just as the students in the 
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college must get it, the most effective inspiration. 
They must get that contact from those who can 
go among them, be a part of their lives in this 
sense of fellowship, of mutual need. This is our 
great missionary field. Our proposition to train 
teachers under guarded care that has been spoken 
of this morning, to send them out to make the 
contact with those who will never enter college, is 
the call to us to do our part in the religious educa- 
tion that will be effective. We are not known, in 
this branch of the Society, for our missionary 
work; such missionary work as we have done has 
been in the line of this persona] contact, and rath- 
er educational than theological. The time has come 
when the great call from the home mission field 
is for the religious teaching of just the character 
we have heard this morning. We need clarity of 
thought, honesty and definiteness of thinking; yes, 
and we need, above all, the consciousness that to 
love God, to believe that God loves us, with a pas- 
sion and fidelity that took Jesus to the cross, is 
to be drawn to truth and light as naturally as the 
planets are held in their courses. Young people 
pass through a period which Emerson calls the 
period of the mumps, measles and whooping-cough 
of spiritual desires that attack them at the criti- 
cal period that has been referred to. They pass 
through that safely largely because influences in 
their lives have pointed them to that all-enfolding 
love of God, that close relationship of the divine 
to the individual, that sense of trust and reliance 
upon that which makes them feel that it is not 
necessary to puzzle themselves with the minor 
points of doctrine. They learn that life is great, 
and large, and that God loves humanity and has 
evidenced that love largely in the consciousness 
that there is a work for man to do for man in the 
perfecting of God’s plans. It seems to me that 
the realization of this is our call to missionary ser- 
vice. I hope that the emotions that are stirred at 
this gathering will find outlet in such practical 
expression as will enable us to equip these young 
people who have had the advantages of cultural 
education under the guarded care and contact 
with the inspiring personalities, for the contact 
with those of the less fortunate of whom we 
heard so much last night. How much do you 
care? 

You remember the question that was asked 
when a man met a crowd on the street gathered 
about an unfortunate; and as the crowd was ex- 
pressing its sympathy he said: “How much are 
you sorry? I am sorry this much,” and put the 
money in the hands of the suffering one. 

Now, how much do you care? How much sacri- 
fice are you willing to make for that larger fel- 
lowship, and to give that point of contact and the 
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guarded education for that large mass of young 
people, boys and girls, who need it? In these 
changing economic conditions there is a great 
mass of young womanhood that is in need of this 
same guarded care. What is our duty, our re- 
sponsibility, and our privilege as Friends in rela- 
tion to these and to religious education? 

LEANDER P. WILLIAMS, Washington, D. C.: A 
great denominational teacher once said: “Give me 
the youth up to his eighth year of age, and you 
may have all the rest of his life to teach him any 
doctrine you please, and he will always follow 
the direction he has got before he was eight years 
old.” Now, I make that allusion for this rea- 
son, that in speaking of the education of the boy, 
we have not alluded to the education of the young 
women, the future mothers of all the boys. Who 
will direct them, at least until they are eight 
years of age? I speak of this because I feel it per- 
sonally. I have raised two boys under the care 
of a religious mother. Those boys got their first 
impression of religious life before they went to 
other schools; and they got it from their mother, 
who was hourly and daily with them, teaching 
them all things that were necessary for their fu- 
ture life; and there never has been a deviafion for 
those boys, although the youngest one is now past 
fifty years of age; there has never been a devia- 
tion from the principles taught him by his mother. 

ABEL MAHAN, Trenton, N. J.: I never shall for- 
get the earnest prayer of a fond and devoted 
mother in the morning I broke home ties to leave 
my country home to go to a large city. You 
mothers cannot fully appreciate the influence that 
you can have upon your offspring. 

EMMA L. HIGGINS, West Chester, Pa.: We all 
grant that the right place for the religious train- 
ing to begin is in the home; but we who are teach- 
ers, who have come in touch with boys and girls, 
know that in too many instances the religious 
training is left to the teacher; and I would like 
to add my plea to the one which has been given, 
that all teachers who come in touch with the 
young boy and girl, shall realize that there is great 
responsibility, that they shall feel that they are 
working with lives, that they shall recognize that 
religion is life, and that life is a growth, and that 
they must so live before their pupils that those 
pupils will imbibe a right idea of righteousness 
and truth. We do not estimate properly the won- 
derful influence that we have over the boys and 
girls who come in touch with us. It is our duty to 
supplement the home; it is our right and our priv- 
ilege and our joy to do this. And we beg that 
every boy and girl who is here, who will in the fu- 
ture become a teacher, should consecrate his life 
to the religious training of the boys and girls. with 
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whom he comes in touch. We do not do our work 


as teachers when we disregard the religious life. | 


We must teach the boy and gir] that he is spirit; 
we must teach him that he can come in close touch 
with God; we must teach him that every thought 
goes out and is seen and is heard; we must teach 


other life about him; and so shall we teach him 
the meaning of brotherhood and fellowship. We 
must teach the child that every act of his life and 
that every thought of his life, is a cause, and that 
it must bring its inevitable result. 

So let us teach the child that his life depends 
upon his thought, his action, of every hour, of 
every day; that he cannot hope for success or joy 
or life of any kind in this world, or the world to 
come, if he does not know that he was created in 
the image of his God and that he impresses every 
life about him, and that he is indeed his brother’s 
keeper. 

CHARLES PAXSON, Swarthmore, Pa.: I was glad 
of that part of the address urging upon us the im- 


portance of belief or creed, that is, creed in the | 


sense of each individual having a definite belief. 
I do not think there is anything more vital to our 
young people than that they be encouraged to for- 
mulate their own creed, and then to have a faith 
in it and let it be a guide for their going. I do not 
mean any of the old dead, or useless, or outlived 
creeds. The Mosaic law was a creed to serve the 
Jewish people many centuries. Christ, when he 
came, did not displace this creed, he did not de- 
stroy it; he fulfilled it, he carried it further. 

We want to-day, to recognize the fact that a 


great deal of this stupendous progress in religion | 
of this country and of every country in the last | 
century, has been carried forward by creeds, by 


sincere devotion to a creed. Now, when we get 
the creed that we desire, it may perhaps fit no- 
body else. Each man must have his own creed. 
BERTHA CLEAVER, York, Pa.: At the beginning 
of schoo] last fall I placed upon the blackboard 


the words of the golden rule; and I give it as a | 


suggestion to all teachers who have never tried 
it that it acts as a strength in settling little dif- 
ferences that will arise in the school. 

HENRY W. WILBUR: 
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me, one point especially did; that was that no 
young man can pass through a series of years of 
dissipation and then recover the normal status of 
his spiritual life again, fully and completely; 
therefore, how much it appeals to parents that 


_ they should see to it that their boys do receive 
him that every action of his life impresses some | 








such training as will save them, if possible, from 
the temptations which assail them on every side, 
not only in the city life but in our public schools 
in the country; indeed, in every place where they 
may be placed in this life. Let us remember, too, 
that it is not alone the young men who suffer from 
dissipation. You who have daughters who may 
marry these young men, will suffer; and it does 
not end with this generation. 

HANNAH CLOTHIER HULL, Swarthmore, Pa.: I 
have only just one word in this connection, in 
speaking about the spiritual growth of our young 
people. I trust that we parents will not feel that 
we can pass all of our spiritual education over to 
the colleges and the schools, and even the First- 
day schools. For it seems to me that every 
Friendly home should be a centre for this, and 
that our young people should have, always, the 
first inspiration from the father and the mother, 
and that we should provide, and that the children 
should know that we are interested in, the family 
worship. It seems to me that we have outgrown 
this, or perhaps in a way laid it aside; and I do 
feel that it is a great loss, and that it would be 
a great gain for us in the future if we could ar- 
range in our families always for our children to 
know that there will be this opportunity of devo- 
tion, and not to allow our lives to be so filled that 
we can do without it. 

ELLWooD ROBERTS: Our religious meetings 
not only in our denomination but in those around 


| us of all sects, are made up very largely of wo- 
| men and children; does our religion appeal to the 
| young men and the middle-aged men as it ought 


to? Is it manly and strong enough? Is the fault 
with the religion? 

THE CHAIRMAN: By way of relieving the bur- 
den from the minds of our friends, I would men- 


| tion that I was recently in a Friends’ meeting in 
_ the country where there were more men present 


I rather suspect that re- | 


ligion is not altogether a matter of sex, that the | 


time may possibly come in the life especially of 


young men when to have it dawn upon them that | 


religion may have a masculine quality will be ex- 
ceedingly important in their lives, and therefore, 


I trust the fathers will not dump all the religious | 


training of the boys on their wives. 


PusEY HEALD, Wilmington, Del.: While every 
part of President Sharpless’ address appealed to 





than there were women. 
HENRY W. WILBUR: 
currence. 
THE CHAIRMAN: It is not on account of a lack 
of interest in this discussion, but simply the lack 
of time, that we have to turn from it to take up 


It is a very common oc- 


| the second topic in our morning’s program. Our 
friend, R. Barclay Spicer, whom we all know, 
will present the subject of “The Bible and the 
Child,” in an address at this time. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE CHILD. 

R. BARCLAY SPICER: Our subject, the Bible and 
the Child, involves the whole field of religious 
education. In introducing the discussion this 
morning I shall limit myself to a few observations 
bringing up certain phases of the subject such as 
seem to me to be likely to turn the discussion upon 
matters of importance at the present stage of our 
First-day school and meeting work. 

Before this audience there is no need to make 
any plea for the thorough study and use of the 
Bible. We are already fully committed to it. 
The Bible is the one text-book of our First-day 
schools. It is the one book found in all our 
homes. It is the only literature about the dili- 
gent reading of which we query in our business 
meetings. In bringing up those under your care, 
to quote the Philadelphia Discipline, “Do you en- 
courage them in the frequent reverent reading 
of the Holy Scriptures... .?” 

If the Bible is not as well taught in our First- 
day schools as the text-books of other litera- 
tures and of science are taught in the other 
schools to which our children go, it is not be- 
cause we have deliberately given it up as the cen- 
tral subject of study in our First-day schools; 
but because we have not found time in these days 
of too much cumber with business to do the work 
of our First-day schools as we have felt and still 
do feel that it ought to be done. If the Bible is 
not read in our homes, it is not that we have de- 
liberately given it up as the one home book, but 
because we have not found the way to make it 
the home book that we want it to be and to use 
it in the home in such a way that we might be 
able to answer the query with clearness. If we 
do not know the Bible as we suppose our fathers 
did it is not that we are ready to be without it. 
That we are not ready to be without it is indi- 
cated by our solicitude whenever the unclear an- 
swer has to be framed and whenever it comes up 
in the quarterly and yearly meeting. 

In the lesson leaves prepared under the care 
of the Committee of this Conference and in use 
in the First-day schools throughout our branch 
of the Church, the Bible has been the subject of 
nearly all the lessons. When it has not and we 
have turned to some supposed more present-day 
topic the lessons have not been taken up with 
eagerness by any considerable number of our 
schools; and the cry has always been, Give us 
Bible lessons. 

If then the one object of our religious schools 
is to teach the Bible, and if we are determined 
diligently to read the Scriptures of truth, what 
we need to turn our attention to now is not to 
try to convince ourselves that the Bible is an 
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excellent body of sacred literature, that it is a 
good thing to read and study the Bible for this 
or that reason; but how may we make the read- 
ing and study effective so that we may use this 
body of literature and gain for our lives the ad- 
vantages it has for us. 

The work must be begun and the main part of 
it carried well forward, as far as our institutions 
for religious culture are concerned, in the time 
of life when the foundations of culture in any 
line are laid. Our concern is with the Bible and 
the Child. 

That we lay great stress on Bible study, that 
we speak of the Bible as the text-book of our 
First-day schools, that we speak of the Bible as 
the book of our households, that we make it a 
matter of our business meetings to enquire 
whether the Bible is diligently read, does not 
mean that the Bible is the only book with which 
we are concerned as regards our children, nor 
that it furnishes all the material of culture for 
them and for ourselves. All the world of litera- 
ture and all the learning of our time and of the 
times past yield us good and abundant material 
of culture. So much are we devoted to all these 
means of culture that we need only see that we 
make as good use of the Scriptures in their unique 
place as we do of the materials of what has been 
called secular culture. So well are we learning 
to use these means that we need but to put our- 
selves to school to the secular teachers in order 
to come up to a very high standard as teachers 
of our text-book for religious culture. It is not 
that any one would put the Bible in the place of 
other literature and of science, or in any way 
slacken our interest or the child’s interest in 
general literature and in science. The call for 
better and more thorough study of the Bible does 
not mean a narrower but a broader culture. 

Bible study is not an end in itself. Of itself 
it would be of litthke moment whether our chil- 
dren knew the history of the people whose litera- 
ture the Bible is, whether they knew the beauties 
of this literature and were able to classify it in 
all its branches of poetry, drama, prophecy, ora- 
tory, fiction. The history has its value as part 
of the world’s history. The literature has its 
interest as literature. It is indeed of great in- 
terest and value purely as literature. But no one 
can master all the literature of the world. The 
most that Any of us can do is to sample the rich 
stores of the world’s literature and it would mat- 
ter little that the writings and records of an ob- 

secure people at one side of the world should be 
little or not at all known to us. 

But the Bible has a unique interest for us. We 
‘study it that we may make free and easy use 
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of it in its practical purpose as our book of de- 
votion, and as the record of a spiritual develop- 
ment and experience that we need above all 
things to contemplate for help and strength in 
our own religious life. We study the Bible so 
carefully in order that we may use it, that we 
may read it to good purpose in the congregation, 
in the home and in our private devotions. 

We are fond of saying that the Bible is an open 
book to the simplest minds. And so it is. It is 
only as We approach it in simplicity that we can 
get its spirit. Any amount of knowledge and 
scholarship is fruitless, if it be merely knowledge 
and scholarship. But the Bible, much as it is 
our own, yet is to us moderns a foreign book. 
Its original languages are strange to us and not 
even remotely related to our own language. The 
conditions, the customs, the habits of 
thought and manner of expression are all of a 
remote past and of radically different age, and 
race, and temperament. Much special knowledge, 
such as can be handed on from generation to 
generation only by specialists who are set apart 
from other occupations and enabled to make it 
the occupation of their life’s best effort, is neces- 
sary in order that we may get the actual mean- 
ing. The more we have at our easy command of 
this laboriously acquired knowledge, to add to our 
simplicity of spirit, the clearer will be our under- 
standing of the real meaning and the full mean- 
ing of the scriptures. God is to be worshipped 
“in truth.” It is necessary then that all ideas 
entering into devotion should be as accurate as 
(Adeney, “How to Read the Bible.’’) 
To us of these modern days who know so well 
the necessity of bringing to bear all the knowl- 
edge possible of soils and plants and animals for 
the most profitable agriculture, of the materials 
and of the laws of mechanics for the safest build- 
ing of bridges and the great structures of our 
cities, there needs but little argument for the 
bringing to bear all the learning of our time and 
of all times for making as clear as it possibly 
can be made all the meaning in the book of books. 
True, critical Bible study may well be in disre- 
pute if it stops there. Its only value is in that 
it prepares the way for our using the Bible freely 
and with perfect ease and understanding in its 
proper purposes, its actual use in our lives. 

In order to bring up our children in such a way 
that they may, as they grow older, “make the 
Bible their own, and be in a position to make it 
take the place in their lives that it alone can 
take, there are two things that must be done. 
They must be taught as much as possible of that 
which is necessary in order to get the truth that 


social 


possible. 


is in it and as far as possible the whole and the > 
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exact truth; and they must be set on the way 
to continue these studies for themselves. The 
other thing to be done is to get them into the 
way of actually so using it. The first may best 
be done systematically and effectively in the re- 
ligious school, in our First-day schools. The 
First-day school cannot do its work surely un- 
less it has the co-operation of the home. In that 
far it is a matter of the parent as well as of the 
teacher. The second must in its main part be 
done in the home. For it is in the home that the 
greatest use of the Bible is to be made, it being 
a matter of our every-day lives. As to the use 
of the Bible in the congregation any who are 
fully trained for its use and who have the habit 
of its use in their personal and home lives will 
be sure to be good users of it in its public purposes. 

Whenever we have in our religious schools 
teachers who are teachers, who are alive and in 
touch with present-day life as we have to live 
it here and now and who find time in the midst 
of busy lives to get hold of the best biblical learn- 
ing of the time, then is solved the greater part 
of the problem of bringing up those under our 
care in the frequent reverent reading of the 
Scriptures. Such teachers will find a way to 
bring about the necessary co-operation of the 
parents. It is heard on all hands that it is very 
hard to get teachers who are concerned to make 
the necessary preparation for Bible teaching, and 
who feel that they can find the time for it. It 
certainly is not an easy thing to do. It is, how- 
ever, the thing we have got to do if we are in 
earnest about our Bible study and if we really 
intend to bring up our children as users of the Bible. 

There is probably more studying about the 
Bible at present than there is actual reading and 
using it. There is probably hardly one here who 
has not found help in using the Twenty-third 
Psalm, the Beatitudes, some of the Parables, 
Paul’s wonderful poem on Love. We need to so 
study all of the Psalms that we may use more of 
them in just as familiar and useful a way as the 
Twenty-third. We need to so study all the say- 
ings of Jesus that we may pick up the Gospels 


| at any point and make good use of them. The 


great body of Pauline literature requires much 
study and thought to master it that it may be 
easily available for every-day use, but we ought 
not to call the Bible the Book of Books until we 
have made a good start toward doing that difficult 
thing. We ought not to do so until we have made 
a thoroughgoing start to open up to ourselves and 
to those under our care the spiritual riches of 
the prophets, of Job, of the New Testament lit- 


| erature. 


(To be continued next week on page 33 of the Supplement.) 
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ful direction of organized effort among Friends 
in Social Service. A committee was appointed 
to study further the conditions and needs of our 
meetings and to recommend a course for con- 
certed action. The committee consists of Lydia 
C. Lewis, Rufus M. Jones, Edith M. Winder, 
George A. Walton, Cassandra Platts, Sarah L. 
T. Marshall, Hannah Cadbury Pyle, Alice Wind- 
er, Robert Pyle, Susan Janney Dewees. 

The committee met and adopted the following 
as a statement of their purpose: 

“To unite the efforts of all Friends in social ser- 
vice in order to strengthen their influence and 
usefulness by concerted action. 

“To arouse them to higher ideals of social help- 
fulness and to the need for modern methods in 
philanthropic work. 

“To collect information about the work being 
done among Friends and elsewhere and to serve 
as an exchange bureau for ideas, experiences, 
methods and workers. 

“To encourage the work now being done, es- 
pecially in rural communities and to help start 
new work.” 


AFTER THE CONFERENCE. 

Those of us whose privilege it was to be at the 
Conference, and to listen through the week to ad- 
dresses and messages, and thereby felt inspired 
to do the great things, and to say the great 
thoughts, when we returned to our several homes 
and meetings will doubtless feel great discourage- 
ment when that Conference time of enthusiasm 
wanes, and we realize that our talents are weak 
and the aspirations of that time are not being ful- 
filled. 

But there is one great thing which we can each 
and all do from the smallest child to the oldest 
and wisest of our community. Each one can so 
watch his every thought at every waking moment 
of his life that there will be no place in his con- 
sciousness for aught but thoughts of love, of char- 
ity, of purity, of constant kindliness, unti] “the 
words of his mouth, and the meditations of his 
heart” will truly be acceptable in the sight of the 
loving, all-wise Intelligence, which has created 
all that exists, our Heavenly Father. 

Especially in the silent hour of meeting we can 
so fill our consciousness with love, and a charity 
so great that it sees only the good in our fellow- 
man, that, when the silence is broken and the so- 
cial mingling is at hand every face will so shine 
with the uplift received that each heart will go 
to its daily duties healed and comforted. For no 
word of uncharitableness, or condemnation, or 
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criticism can pass the lips of one who has thus 
consecrated himself. And from this continued 
consecration the spiritual power will so overcome 
the mortal weakness and fear that growth and 
strength to openly give the messages will surely 
develop. 

We cannot over-estimate the power of our 
thought for good or evil, and I know of the won- 
drous “peace that passeth understanding” which 
waits upon the continual watchfulness that will 
not permit one thought to enter the mind that is 
not akin to love, pure enough to cover every seem- 
ing fault of our brother man. Out of such broth- 
erly love will grow the solving of every problem 
which confronts this age. 

We have had sad knowledge of the seeming 
power of hate, let us learn the full and real power 
of love. ANNIE LAURIE VALENTINE. 


Glen Cove, Long Island. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 

[By J. Henry Bartlett in The Friend (Phila.) ; also cop- 
ied in The American Friend.] 

Last autumn there was a great rally of Boy 
Scouts in London. About 20,000 boys marched to 
Crystal Palace, where they gave interesting exhi- 
bitions of gymnastic drills and of all kinds of 
“scout craft,” including life-saving, first aid to 
the injured, methods of tent life, service to 
strangers and general courtesies to the world at 
large, especially to womankind. The climax of 
this great demonstration was not held at Crystal 
Palace. It required the open fields and wooded 
hillsides some distance away, where a regular 
military manoeuvre ended in a mock battle of im- 
posing pretensions. The press of Great Britain 
gave large space and much eclat to the whole af- 
fair, and although an effort was made to mask 
it, newspaper reports indicate that prominent 
military authorities had the directing hand in the 
demonstration. 

As a result of the revelations of the principals, 
some active correspondence was printed in a Lon- 
don daily, pointing out for peace advocates what 
seemed to be the real motive of the Scout move- 
ment. No one can gainsay the fact that the or- 
ganization as developed by Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell contains a great deal of good which ap- 
peals to boys. To quote the Scout circular: 
“Scouting consists of first aid, life-saving, track- 
ing, signaling, cycling, nature study, seamanship, 
and other instruction. * * * The movement 
is not essentially military, but the military virtues 
of discipline, obedience, neatness and order are 
scout virtues.” On the face of it, what an attrac- 
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tive program this is for any interested in child- 
saving! As a matter of fact, any one of these in- 
terests can be found in some degree of perfection 
in one or another boys’ club in our great cities 
and in country places. It was a stroke of worldly 
wisdom in Sir Robert Baden-Powell to combine 
so many live interests in one organization, and so 
to lay siege to boy-life. The great success in num- 
bers and enthusiasm is sure evidence that vital 
principles have been actively subsidized. 

It concerns peace advocates to give more intel- 
ligent attention to these vital principles. Boys are 
naturally active. Within definite limitations they 
respond willingly (ardently, we might almost 
say), to efforts to organize these activities. In 
several localities in England, Friends and others 
have had a large measure of success in organizing 
Peace Scouts. The principle, “To help other peo- 
ple at all times,” contained in the Scout’s oath, 
lends itself most readily to peace work, and the 
boys of a city or a town are not slow to respond 
to calls for real service. Appeal to their better 
nature and their sense of civic pride, and unsus- 
pected qualities of manliness seem to spring into 
full-grown life. 

Following the success of the “Scout movement” 
in England, the ‘Scout idea,” it is said, “has 
sprung up spontaneously all over America.” 
Friends and others, we trust, would object to the 
oath exacted of the ‘“‘tenderfoot,” but unless there 
is distinct evidence that the grip of militarism 
is not upon the organization, peace-loving citizens 
must keep clear of it altogether. Where they are 
drawn to do better than this, and to have part in 
encouraging avowed Peace Scouts, they can well 
believe that they are sowing good seed in fertile 
ground. 

The attempt of the military party to fasten its 
tentacles upon the young life of the world may, 
after all, be but a death throe of a lost cause. It 
is no great time since differences between individ- 
uals were fought out in bloody contests. These 
contests were accounted honorable, and the sub- 
stitution of courts for them was no easy process. 
We have, however, almost forgotten the stages of 
this contest, and few living can now remember 
when duels were not unlawful. Perhaps we are 
nearer the conclusion of international contests, 
except in courts, than most would believe. The 
failure of the adult mind to be enticed into mili- 
tary service by all its allurements may have driv- 
en military men to seek means of preparing the 
youth, by degrees, to feel differently toward their 
enticements. By word. and by service let us all, as 
we have opportunity, administer antidotes to such 
poison. 
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OHIO AND INDIANA FRIENDS ON PEACE. 


[The discussion of a paper on Peace that was read at 
Miami Quarterly Meeting of Friends held at Waynesville, 
Ohio, on Fifth month 14th, 1910, led to the unanimous 
adoption of the following, which we find printed in full 
in the New Vienna, Ohio, Reporter.] 

It is generally conceded that the school age is 
the most fertile period for the planting of those 
ideas and opinions which will determine the char- 
acter of the men and women of the future; and 
further, that the school room is, next to the home, 
the most suitable place for their cultivation. We 
would therefore encourage our public school 
teachers and other educators to emphasize more 
and more the principles, the victories, and the 
heroes of peace rather than those of war. 

We oppose the theory that to be fully prepared 
for war is the best way to promote peace among 
nations. It would be as reasonable to say that 
each person should be requested to go about fully 
armed at all times with deadly weapons as the 
best way to promote peace in a community. 

We urge that friends of peace and arbitration © 
everywhere be so organized and their influence 
so brought to bear on the election of members of 
our national congress that a greater number of 
men may be sent to that body who can be de- 
pended upon to oppose extravagant appropria- 
tions for army and navy purposes. 

We would call attention to the fact that many 
wars of recent times have been largely caused by 
fostering and encouraging national antagonisms 
for entirely selfish purposes by those who ex- 
pected to profit by the conflict. As an example 
of the danger to be feared from this cause, we 
would remind you of the apparently concerted ef- 
fort in this country to create sentiment against 
Japan and its people which if allowed to go on 
might easily lead to war. We would urge Friends 
everywhere to become identified with the new peace 
movement, and suggest the circulation of litera- 
ture relating to the subject, such as a_ recent 
Swarthmore College Bulletin containing a series 
ot addresses by William I. Hull. 

On behalf of the aforesaid meeting, Aaron P. 
Chandler, Clerk. 

Approved by the Representative Committee of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


Few things make more directly for self-respect- 
ing independence than a man’s ownership of his 
own domicile. If a man’s house belongs to his 
employer, and the same hour sees the loss of work 
and of home, the independence of the worker is 
sapped. —AHollis Godfrey in The Atlantic. 
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A VISIT OF FRIENDS TO THE PRESIDENT 
AFTER THE ASSASSINATION OF 
LINCOLN. 

[Dr. George Truman was one of a committee appointed 
by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to take to the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of War a message 
prepared by the Yearly Meeting expressing the feeling of 
Friends in regard to the death of Abraham Lincoln. The 
following is from a letter written by him to his wife, Sixth 
month 8rd, 1865, and is furnished for publication by the 
family at the request of the /ntelligencer.] 


(Concluded. ) 


An engagement having been made at twelve 
o’clock with the Secretary of the Interior,— 
James Harlan, at his office, or rooms, in the 
National Hotel, we repaired there, and were in- 
troduced in due season. We found him a fine- 
looking man, as well as agreeable in conversa- 
tion. Our intercourse with him was mainly con- 
versational, after the reading of the address. He 
opened the way himself by stating that he had 
understood that we had come to Washington to 
see the President and Secretary, and to express to 
them our views and feelings of condolence and 
sorrow in consequence of the death of our late 
President, to which, Richard Moore replied, that 
such was the fact; that we were a deputation 
(as heretofore stated) and had brought with us 
an address expressive of the feelings and views of 
Friends in relation to that event and which it 
was suggested might be read, and thus the whole 
subject of our visit presented. This was then 
done, and the paper handed to him; he remarked 
upon it as being well adapted, and fully expressive 
in its beautiful language of the sorrowful facts 
referred to. He stated that he had not been long 
in the Cabinet, but he had sufficient acquaintance 
with our late President to know that all that had 
been said in respect to his generous character was 
no more than was due to him. After getting 
through this portion of his observations, he 
stated that he had a subject to lay before us 
which had relation to the Indian department over 
which he has control, and that was, whether a 
Friend could be named who had administrative 
power, zeal and general intelligence sufficient to 
take that bureau in charge. He believed from the 
well-known confidence of the Indians in the Quak- 
ers, or Friends, that if such an one could be found, 
who could be induced to enter upon the service, 
great good might result, and the constant bick- 
ering and motive of strife and war would cease, 
believing, as he did, that mainly, if not wholly, 
the difficulties we had experienced with these 
Aborigines had grown out of deceptions and cheat- 
ing in relation to the supplies furnished as part 
of their annuities. This, of course, was only a 
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subject for our thought. Our women Friends 
were much interested in this part of his address, 
and a lively conversation resulted in consequence. 
He told us that his grandparents were Friends, 
that his grandmother was a minister, and that 
his father was disowned for marrying his mother. 
(The grandmothers seem to have borne an im- 
portant part in this day’s work). 

Leaving here, we returned to our boarding 
house for lunch, preparatory to meeting. with the 
President, which we now understood would be at 
4.30 o’clock. When we arrived at the mansion we 
found several generals were in consultation with 
the President; General Thomas, who had just ar- 
rived from the West; Schofield, Steadman and 
one other, whose name is now forgotten. We had 
to wait some half an hour for these officers to get 
through their interview. When we were informed 
that we might enter, we were pleasantly received 
by the President, and after introduction were re- 
quested to be seated; as soon as it seemed right 
after being seated, we knowing the preciousness 
of time, I arose. 

[The remarks he then made to the President 
were very similar, as recorded in the letter, to 
those made to the Secretary of War. He spoke 
further, as follows.] 

In his efforts for the relief of the oppressed and 
down-trodden slave, we felt that we had cause 
to honor and revere his memory, and although, 
it might seem a discrepancy with the President 
as it had with some among us that, in the use 
of the phrase that he did this great act of pro- 
claiming emancipation from a “military neces- 
sity”—and we were acknowledging our gratitude 
therefore, while at the same time, we were asking 
to be excused from military acts and military rule 
—yet we as a people were not fully competent to 
comprehend the phrase. It was merely technical 
to us for we perceived behind that technical 
phrase, in the mind of Abraham Lincoln, truth, 
justice, and the moral force of right as belonging 
to all men; with these qualities and active forces 
of his mind, we were in unity, for we felt assured 
that it was by these, and these alone, he was 
prompted to the great work which had been in 
measure accomplished ;—there was, therefore, no 
discrepancy in us thus to feel that he stood en- 
deared to us, in view of the great good that has 
been so far realized. In relation to his generous 
impulses for the relief of those who had incurred 
just censure and punishment, we honored him 
for the clemency manifested ,inasmuch as we 
perceived that he tempered mercy with justice 
in the affixing of decisions. 

In relation to the members of the present gov- 
ernment we felt that they had our sympathy in 
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the arduous duties which now devolved upon them 
in the reorganization of those sections of our 
country which, by rebellion, had changed their 
conditions; for this, wisdom would be needed; a 
right wisdom, which only could be realized by ap- 
plying whence it will be imparted freely; even 
from Him, who comprehends all needs. The Pres- 
ident was recommended earnestly to look to that 
source, and for that which would be profitable 
to direct, and which would, without doubt, be 
furnished in the right time and manner. It was 
then stated if the President pleased, the address 
might be now read. 

The President now taking the paper in his hand 
commenced a reply by stating that he felt thank- 
ful for the feeling that had been manifested, and 
the confidence that had been shown in the members 
of the government. He stated that he felt all that 
had been said in relation to the late President, 
having known him to be such and more as had 
been presented in respect to him. In respect to 
the question of religious opinions, he confessed 
that he had long been settled in the conviction that 
each one must be permitted to act out their own 
conviction, that each one must be permitted to act 
out their own conclusions according to the best ev- 
idence that had been afforded them; to bring men 
to think alike as to creeds, notions, or opinions of 
religion would prove a failure, and now, while he 
was speaking, he remembered the historical state- 
ment that Charles V. of Spain, after having ab- 
dicated the throne in favor of another, retired to 
a monastery, and there in the latter part of his 
life amused himself by endeavoring to regulate a 
number of watches to run equally, which, he found 
he was unable to do;—with this he was instructed 
and expressed himself as having sinned, in that he 
had endeavored for a considerable part of his life 
to force men to think alike, when he found he 
could not even make two simple pieces of mechan- 
ism to act alike. He said, so far as you people 
are concerned, you will find under similar circum- 
stances the same treatment as you have hitherto 
experienced. In relation to the question of slav- 
ery, he stated he knew all about it, having been 
born and brought up in its midst and having had 
to feel and suffer from its spirit. But you say 
that the freedom of the slave had been based on a 
military necessity ; permit me to say that this gov- 
ernment does not screen itself behind a military 
necessity. It is principle that has actuated, and 
will continue to actuate us in the carrying out 
the fact of emancipation. We base it on truth, jus- 
tice and that inherent principle of right, which 
all men know is theirs, but I must be honest and 
say to you that I do not believe in the practicabil- 
ity of incorporating the colored or the Indian 










races into our government. You may combine 
the races of white men so as to act harmoniously 
together, but you cannot bring the colored man 
into combination and succeed. I make no law, | 
only seek and find law already made and on that 
I base my convictions. In conclusion, he expressed 
himself gratified at the interest manifested and 
trusted that he would be able to realize ability to 
fulfill the responsibilities laid upon him. 

Clement Biddle then expressed a few remarks 
to him which were spoken in a low voice, and not 
fully heard by all. The communications here, as 
well as with Edwin M. Stanton, were all given 
in a suppressed voice, which tended very much to 
heighten the solemnity of the occasion and pre- 
vented any pretension to oratory or declamation. 
We now bid him farewell, being satisfied that we 
had been in his company, and had fulfilled our 
mission in agreement with what the Yearly Meet- 
ing would expect from us. When about to leave the 
office, the President turned us toward a door 
which he opened, and which led into the private 
library of the house, a beautiful room, and well 
stocked with books; from here he took us into the 
quiet chamber, and finally into the chamber re- 
cently occupied by the late President as his sleep- 
ing chamber; from here he accompanied us into 
the hall toward the head of the stairway, where 
we bid him the final farewell, and retired from 
the house. On riding down, Isaac expressed him- 
self exceedingly gratified with the whole move- 
ment of the day; everything passed off well, even 
to the closing of the interview with the President. 
He said he had never known so much courtesy ex- 
hibited before,—visitors being always dismissed in 
the office, but we had been led out room by room. 
He thought we had been greatly favored, and he 
was led to believe the right time had been chosen 
for the delivering of the address, and of ovr mes- 
sage of regard and sympathy, and he thought they 
would have their effect. 

The rest of the company desiring to see one of 
the teachers of the Freedmen, M. Heacock left to 
search for her. Benjamin Hallowell having sent 
down his carriage for Mary and Richard, they, in 
company with Henry Janney, who was present 
with us during the interview, left for Sandy 
Springs; while I returned to our boarding house, 
took a cup of tea, and after bidding Isaac and 
wife farewell, left for home in the 7.30 train. We 
were detained getting out from the suburbs of 
Washington, owing to the many thousands of sol- 
diers who covered immense trains of cars, and 
were making for the West to be mustered out of 
the army. How those men at the head of the gov- 
ernment find time for all they do when they are 
subject to every beck and call, I cannot under- 
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stand, but I suppose they “kind of” grow info it. 
| was much pleased with the movement of New 
York Yearly Meeting in respect to an address and 
am equally pleased with the delegation. I think 
George G. Macy should have taken a place in it if 
he was the author of the paper. Perhaps his ser- 
vice ended in writing, we have our places, and 
when we fill them, have our reward. There were 
some fears expressed in respect to some of our 
delegation being too active, and I told our Friends 
to let that alone, let every one mind their own 
gifts and I thought we should come out right— 
which proved remarkably the fact; everything 
that appeared was antagonistic to widespread 
flourishes of speech; there was no call for it. A 
solemn grandeur, so to speak, spread over our sev- 
eral interviews, and closed up all avenues to im- 
proper utterances. It would be well for the New 
York delegation to know that their main help will 
be in Isaac Newton, who takes a deep interest in 
all movements of Friends towards the govern- 
ment, and as he has free and unlimited movement 
in all directions his services will be absolutely 
essential. 


BIRTHS. 
DE COU.—Near Haddonfield, N. J., Seventh month 6th, 
1910, to Howard F. and Hannah E. Scott De Cou, a son 
who is named Samuel Coleman De Cou, Jr. 


DEATHS. 

NEWBOLD.—Elizabeth John Newbold was born at 
Chestnut Grove, near Camden, Del., in 1828. She was a 
grand-daughter of the eminent Friend, Warner Mifflin. 
She died Sixth month 18th, 1910, in Louisville, Ky., in her 
83rd year. 

NOWELL.—At Winchester, Mass., Seventh month 16th, 
Sarah Jackson Nowell, widow of James Nowell of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., at the age of 92 years, 11 months. She was 
the mother of Sarah M. Nowell, formerly Librarian of 
Swarthmore College. 

RICHARDSON.—At his home in Langhorne, Seventh 
month 17th, 1910, Joseph Richardson, in his 72nd year. 
The funeral was held at his late residence Seventh month 
20th, and he was interred in Friends’ Yard, belonging to 
Middletown Monthly Meeting (Langhorne), of which he 
was a life-long member. 

Joseph Richardson, the oldest child of Joshua and Mary 
Knight Richardson, was born the 14th of Third month, 
1839, in the old historic mansion in Langhorne, corner of 
Bellevue and Maple avenues. In the year 1865 he married 
Hannah G. Rowland, who with four children survives him. 
All his life was passed in Langhorne and the vicinity, and 
the large gathering of relatives and friends at his funeral, 
together with the loving tributes to his memory, testify 
to the esteem in which he was held by all who knew him. 
His creed was eminently one of cheerfulness, and while in 
his immediate family circle, a tender husband, a loving 
father and a kind brother will be sadly missed, many 
there are among his friends and acquaintances who will 
long for the bright word and cheery greeting which never 
failed them. But though we miss so keenly this daily 
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message—we realize afresh the importance in our lives of 
the gospel of good cheer, and know that 
“Others shall 

Take patience, courage, to their heart and hand 

From thy hand and thy heart and thy brave cheer, 

And God’s grace fructify through thee to all.” 

YARNALL.—In Willistown Township, Chester Co., Pa., 

Seventh month 18th, 1910, T. Ellwood Yarnall, son of the 
late Thomas and Jane Yarnall, in his 77th year. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Much matter of Friendly interest is appearing in the 
Wilmington, Del., daily Every Evening. Its accounts of 
the Conference at Ocean Grove were among the most ac- 
curate and satisfactory of any that appeared in the 
dailies of the larger cities. The article by William Canby 
Ferris on “The Quakerism that is Worth Perpetuating,” 
which appeared in our issue of Seventh month 25th, is 
reprinted in full in Every Evening of Seventh month 
9th. In the issue of Seventh month 11th, there appears a 
good account of the proposed publication of the Complete 
Works of Penn. 


Another local newspaper in which matters of Friendly 
interest have space and prominence in proportion to the 
part of Friends in the life of the neighborhood is The 
Swarthmore, the weekly paper of the village. In the issue 
of Seventh month 23, the editorial is on The Friends’ 
General Conference, and is one of the best brief accounts 
we have seen. 

Ellen H. E. Price, formerly of Swarthmore, Pa., has been 
appointed Superintendent of Interests of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Members of school commit- 
tees, teachers, and those desiring to become teachers, may 
address her for the present at 140 N. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia. 


Educational 


At Buck Hill Falls, as The Swarthmore notes, “on Tues- 
day night [the 19th] a meeting was held to discuss and 


report upon the Friends’ Conference at Ocean Grove. Sev- 
eral Swarthmoreans and college graduates attended the 
conference and spoke at the meeting at Buck Hill.” 

We have no knowledge of who from Mickleton may have 
written the comment concerning time of General Confer- 
ence [in issue of Seventh month 16th, page 464], but 
recognize the fact it would be impossible for the commit- 
tee to name a time convenient for all and as the time at 
their disposal is limited because of regular summer pro- 
grams at such centers as are most convenient, it seems 
just to vary the time. Sixteen members of our little 
meeting were in attendance at a part or all the Confer- 
ence; surely all must feel a debt of gratitude, personally 
and as members of our Religious Society, to the Central 
Committee for their unselfish efficient service in making 
such a series of meetings possible. 


Mickleton, N. J. L. E. HoLMEs. 


Our Friend, Charlotte C. Talcott, of Bloomfield, On- 
tario, Assistant. Clerk of Genesee Yearly Meeting, is a 
writer of prose and verse that finds its place in various 
Canadian magazines and newspapers. A story of hers 
that has given much pleasure appears in Rod and Gun, 
a periodical of out door life that 
sides of the Border. 


is well known on both 
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Friends desiring to attend the approaching Indiana 
Yearly Meeting to be held at Waynesville, Ohio, beginning 
the 22nd of Eighth month (Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders the Seventh-day perceding at 2 p. m.) will please 
notify the chairman of Committee of Arrangements, Eliza- 
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George L. and Anna M. Maris left their Florida home 
just as peaches and watermelons were coming to perfec- 
tion, to attend the Conference at Ocean Grove. They have 
taken Professor Nutt’s house in Newtown, Pa., for two 
months, and will remain in the North until sometime in 


beth B. Moore, Waynesville, O. 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. . 


” al Meeting at Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., from 6th Mo. 15th to 9th Mo. 
15th, will begin at 10 a. m. 


—The First-day meeting at Swarth- 
more, Pa., during the College vacation, 
will be held at 10.30 instead of 11.30 
a. m. 


SEVENTH MO. 30TH (7TH-DAY) 


—Westbury Quarterly Meeting at 
Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., at 
10.30 a. m. Carriages will meet the 


the fall. 


THE MOUNT MEETING HOUSE, 
Near Juliustown, N. J. 


(See issue of Seventh Month 9th, page 4 


“In Memory of Whittier” 


J. Russell Hayes’ 
New Book 


FREE 


To every old subscriber who | 
will send us a new subscriber | 
within a month. The rate to | 
new subscribers is $1.50 the | 
first year. Haven’t you any | 
young neighbors who would | 
enjoy the INTELLIGENCER? | 
Sample copies sent on re- | 
quest. 

Address, 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
140 N. 15th Street 
Philadelphia 


arrival of the train leaving 34th St. 
Ferry at 9 o’clock and Flatbush Ave. 
at 9.12. The afternoon meeting, un- 
der the care of the Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles, 
will be held at 3 o’clock. Rebecca T. 
Miller, of Sandy Spring, will read a 
paper entitled, “A Word for Friends 
To-day.” The meeting for Ministry 
and Counsel will be held the afternoon 
of the day before. 

SEVENTH MO. 31ST (1ST-DAY) 

—Visit of Phila. Y. F. A. members 
to Horsham Meeting at 10 a. m., and 
to the Young Friends’ Association in 
the afternoon. Trolley from Willow 
Grove at 9.42 a. m. 


EIGHTH MO. 2ND (8RD-DAY). 
—Concord Quarterly Meeting at 
Concord, Pa., at 10 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders, day before, at 1 p. m. 
—Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, at Trenton, at 2.30 p. m. 
EIGHTH MONTH 8RD (4TH-DAY). 
—Purchase Quarterly Meeting at 
Purchase, N. Y., 11 o’clock a. m. Min- 





